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OUR NOTE BOOK, 


BY JAMES PAYN. 

So the male evening dress is to be done away with! Paris 
has said it, and, in fashion, London is but the echo of Paris. 
We are all to come out in colours—red, it seems, for choice. 
Red becomes my complexion, and, so far, Iam glad of it; but 
just at first it will seem odd. What one chiefly regrets, how- 
ever, is that there will be no more social mistakes; no “ You 
big, fat man, you are the butler,’ such as the deathless 
O‘Mulligan made with his host; no shaking hands with the 
waiter, who looks so much more presentable than the person 
whose wife has been so good as to send a card of 
invitation to her “swarry.” There was always that excite- 
ment in an evening party. Till a gentleman spoke he was a 
mute; even afterwards there might be a doubt about his 
gentility, what réle he was really “undertaking”; but in 
green and gold—so long as he avoids plush—there can be no 
more errors as to his position in society. I am sorry for the 
butler, for, upon the whole, he has been the most stately figure 
in the halls of fashion for centuries; it is all very well 
to talk about an aristocratic appearance, Nature’s noblemen, and 
so forth ; but let the very best looking of us put on a bad hat, 
and what becomes of our nobility? No butler was ever seen 
in a hat—and therefore never in a bad one. His air has been 
ever grave, decorous, and very superior. In the higher ranks 
of the clergy—upon which, perhaps, he first founded his 
manner—he has had his rivals. Bishops have been taken for 
butlers before now ; but these are exceptional cases. Butlers 
are far and away the most dignified class in this country. 
Scarcely any master can be compared to this retainer in per- 
sonal demeanour, and the master knows it. With the stranger 
he is always prepared for an embarrassing mistake in identity, 
and does his very best to guard against it—generally without 
success. He has had five shillings left in his hand before now, 
without knowing quite what to do with it, which seldom 
happens with ready money. And now the butler, alone 
left in colourless clothes, will always be the butler to every- 
body, and nothing more. It would be interesting to learn 
whether in a generation or two he will degenerate—go off in 
personal appearance—since it has become impossible for him 
to deceive people. This will form an important link, or a 
serious defect, in the chain of proof of the Darwinian theory. 


No one doubts the fervour of first love so long as it lasts. 
It is like the first half-sovereign in the schoolboy’s pocket, 
which seems wealth beyond the dreams of avarice—till it is 
changed ; and they are generally so soon changed, both 
of them. But now and then first love endures for 
ever. A remarkable instance of this is reported from 
Saratoga, U.S.A. The case has peculiar points in it. Forty 
years ago did the youth and the maiden fall in love with one 
another—whether they sucked the same toffee-stick alternately, 
and “ pulled the gowans fine,” together in childhood, or the 
declaration of their affection was reserved for a later date, is 
not recorded ; but it was declared, and even in writing. This 
seems clear, because when at the eleventh hour, the youth 
married a rich widow instead of her, the maiden brought an 
action for breach of promise against him, and gained substantial 
damages ; gained, mark, but did not realise them. Having asserted 
her rights, she scorned to punish her faithless swain, but left 
him to the stings of conscience—and the widow. The widow 
remained with him for forty years, through all which time 
the maiden remained single, true to her first love. When, at 
last, he himself was free to follow the early dictates of his 
heart—and, presumably, in a better pecuniary position to do 
it—he returned to his allegiance. They had both something 
to forgive—she his pusillanimity in declining to marry upon a 
small income, and he that unpleasant breach of promise 
case—but they forgot it, and are now united in the bonds of 
matrimony. Instead of having exhausted all their topics of 
conversation, as certainly would have been the case by this 
time had they married at once, they are as fresh (that is, the 
topics are) as paint. It has been a little postponed ; but they 
are, in fact, on their honeymoon. Upon the whole, I have 
seldom read of an example of first love soevery way satisfactory ; 
and one hopes that it may be laid toheart by the rising generation. 
When two young persons are inclined to be imprudent, how 
much better it would be, instead of pointing out the miseries 
of poverty and putting one’s foot down upon their foolish little 
scheme, to encourage it in the distant future! “ Marry her? 
By all means, my boy, but you must marry somebody else 
first in order that you may have something to live ‘upon. 
Undying love? Well, of course; it is because we know it is 
so lasting that we venture to recommend this course of action.” 
This Chicago idyll, read aloud in a tender way, should have a 
much more persuasive effect on these ardent young people than 
any economical lecture. For my part, I don’t see why they 
shouldn't doth marry in the meantime. There would be a 
double risk, of course, of prolonged separation ; but this might 
be greatly reduced by the principle of selection (of the inter- 
mediates), and there would be no jarring note, in that case, of 
action for breach of promise. They would beas to that matter 
“in the same boat,” though so unfortunately divided. 


One often hears of people that are “too clever by half” ; 
but one does not often meetthem. My own experience is dead 
the other way. Still, they exist, and even inliterature. There 
have been half a dozen English authors—perhaps more—who 
would have written better if they had been less clever; that 
is, if they had subordinated their cleverness to other things 
more essential to literary success, and especially in fiction. 
We don’t want epigram in a story so much as the story itself ; 
the superfluity is rare—it is more usual to have neither 
epigram vor story—but it has happened, and it now happens 
again in “John Newhbold’s Ordeal” by the author of “The 
Meadowsweet Comedy,” to which, however, I have never been 
introduced. Of course there is another novelist who is 
even more epigrammatic; but ordinary persons find a 
difficulty in understanding him, ‘To this gentleman’s wit 


there is no such drawback. Still, it pervades his novel a 
great deal too much, like vanilla in a pudding, even if 
one likes vanilla. Almost all his characters are infinitely 
too clever—including one Limb, a fox-terrier, ‘ whose con- 
templation of the calves of the superior clergy would some- 
times make one wonder how a dog’s eye could possibly show 
so much pink.” His expression of profound imperturbability, 
assumed under equivocal circumstances, amounted to the highest 
art. As for instance, “ when he was noticed to observe out of 
one eye, from the drawing-room window, with unnatural in- 
difference and lack of interest, the proceedings of a pack of 
foxhounds that had hunted their quarry into the Rectory 
garden, Limb having, it was afterwards discovered, in the 


pursuit of his own private pleasure some minutes before, _. 


throttled the exhausted fox in theash pit of the cucumber-house.” 
Again, there is a big Newfoundland in a kennel, who well 
knows that Limb has intruded himself by underhand arts into 
gentlemanly circles ; at night, and chained up, he denounces 
him, in vain, in tones of upbraiding anguish: “ Oh, if you only 
knew that dog asI do! He isan impostor, a low animal, not 
fit for an honest dog to live in the same kennel with—and now 
he is digging up my bone that I would not disturb to-day 
because it would be so mellow to-morrow, and by-and-by, 
when you are all asleep, the butcher's dog, who never 
comes in the day-time, will come for him and the two 
will go out poaching!” Such dogs as these are never 
met with (except, perhaps, in the columns of the Spectator), 
but how charming they are! Our author describes his fellow- 
men with equal wit ; as, for instance, “a virtuous unsweetened- 
gin-distiller, who periodically fortifies his conscience with the 
tonic of an iron church, to the great delectation of the more 
open-minded and impecunious of the clergy”; or a literary lady 
who * falling at dessert time into a little trance, due to inspira- 
tion it may be supposed, or indigestion, from which she sud- 
denly wakes to help herself to water by the least troublesome 
way of tilting some out of her finger-glass into a wine-glass— 
to the dismay of the host, who feels irresistibly tempted to 
explain to the butler that this little eccentricity is of a literary 
or a Continental character, he is not sure which.” If readers 
do not appreciate these excellent touches, one is sorry for them ; 
but it is nevertheless true that the interest of the novel itself 
is marred by their frequency, just as you may spoil a mutton- 
chop by pouring too much Harvey's sauce upon it. 


County courts cannot rival their big brothers the criminal 
courts in the production of melodramas; the issues of life 
and death are not in the hands of their “Judge,” as we now. 
call him. He may have “a feather in his cap” (and often 
wears one), but it is not a black cap ; the cases he adjudicates 
upon do not afford the materials for tragedy, but in farce his 
little theatre holds its own with any of the metropolitan 
boards (except, perhaps, the late Board of Works). There is 
almost always some local solicitor who, by persistent “cheek,” 
makes his life a burden, but affords the most rapturous enjoy- 
ment to the beholders, who never quite know whether “his 
Honour” will have the pluck to commit him for contempt, or 
not. Hither, too, comes the milliner for redress against her 
customer, when the bones of contention (sometimes literally 
such—a pair of stays) are tried on in his ‘ private room,” and 
the Judge gives his opinion as to whether they are a misfit or 
not to a delighted audience from the bench, Hither come 
the suitors about what seem to the world insignificant affairs 
enough, but to them of the last importance, and it is the 
Judge who is the final appraiser. He knows the value of the 
MS. verses torn (like the coat of the Needy Knife Grinder) 
in a scuffle, and of the picture (with the poker through it) by 
the old master, and of the personal apparel that was acci- 
dentally played upon by the liquid-manure engine. The last 
thing he has had to decide seems to have been one of excessive 
delicacy. A gentleman sent his meerschaum to the cleaner’s, 
and, on getting it back again, found there was a point round 
which, “ for the space of one-eighth of an inch,” it would not 
“colour” : a flaw for which he sought heayy damages. Every- 
body knows that to a smoker the nice conditions of the 
“clouded cane” of our ancestors were as nothing compared 
with the capacity for taking colour in a meerschaum ; it is a 
matter which often requires a division of labour—the under- 
graduate buys the pipe, and the bargee smokes it for him, till 
the desired tint has been effected. But to the non-smoker the 
whole question appears to be literally in the clouds, and the 
proof of damage impossible. Before the Court of Queen's 
Bench special jury after special jury would probably have 
failed to decide so delicate a question ; but his Honour settled 
the point at once, amid “ laughter.” 


There are many readers who entertain a grateful 
remembrance of Mrs. 8. C. Hall; but (as often happens) it is 
only after she has long left us that we are in a position to 
appreciate her real excellence. A letter of hers has just been 
published, which places her in the foremost rank of her sex— 
if, indeed, she has any rival. “You know I never write 
poetry,” she writes to a friend, “ but often, often [this duplication 
is pathetic] Mr. Hall, in going through one of my tales, has said, 
‘My dear, you have given words instead of thoughts. Destroy 
this page, think, and rewrite it’; and such was my faith in 
him, that I never disputed his judgment, but always did as I 
was bid.” What a husband, and what awife! It sounds more 
like one of her own fairy tales than a record of real life! 
One has to go far back in history to find the least parallel to 
it; perhaps Prince Henry’s conduct to Judge Gascoigne, and 
vice-versa, is the nearest approach to it. Well may we 
say in both cases, “Happy the country that can produce 
such an example of authority in the one case and of obedience 
in the other! But, after all, what is submitting to a judge 
(which one cannot help) compared with acknowledging one is 
wrong toacritic? No; it is only in fiction that a counter- 
part of this lady can be discovered—in Griselda ; and there is 
no record that even Griselda stood finding fault with her 
literary compositions. It isa thing that, so far as I know, no 
woman has ever stood—and least of all from her husband. 


With a poetess, indeed, the thing is simply incredible as p 

Mrs. Hall seems to have understood, or why should ene i 
said, “ You know I never write poetry”? Tt seems strange th iy 
this exceptional virtue in an authoress should never fave ee 
acknowledged by the person most competent to witness to ig 
Is it possible that, with all the lady’s modesty as regarded oe 
own literary merits, she may have indulged herself oce ‘ 


4 : Snel : ASIOn~ 
ally in a little criticism of him ? 3 


A medical paper informs us that those who would be not 
only healthy but wise must imbibe vast quantities of fresh aj; 
“ Indoor living,” it says, ‘is the parent of intellectual dullness 
as well as of physical rotundity.” This sounds all right, ang Os 
if it came out of the Book of Proverbs; but is it? | ioe 
many persons in my own profession who take very little fresh 
air, are not at all dull, and certainly not fat. When [I add 
that some of them are as thin as thread-paper, it will be seen 
that I can’t name them; but there they arc, to be seen by any- 
body (though hardly “in the flesh”), and he must catch 
them full face and not sideways. Those of my acquaint. 
ance who have the most “physical rotundity” are omnibus 
drivers, and they live entirely in the open air. I ¢ 
not wish to underraté their intelligence ; but their con- 
versation is more sententious than epigrammatic, and less 
philosophic than personal. The agricultural labourer is seldom 
under cover, and though, poor fellow, he is not rotund, he js 
unquestionably dull. The man that, in all weathers, rungs 
after the luggage-laden cab in hopes of an odd job, should be 
a genius, if air and exercise go to make one; but it must be 
one of a very unpractical kind, or he would not be engaged in 
that unrepaying pursuit. No. I love doctors, but for the 
defence of a paradox there is no profession to hold a candle to 
them, and if they say that an indoor life promotes dullness 
they will say anything. 


THE ROYAL FAMILY OF HOLLAND. 


In anticipation of the approaching death of his Majesty 
William III., King of the Netherlands, whose sinking vitality 
has, for some weeks past, left no doubt of the fatal result, the 
Congress of the States-General, on April 3, by its powers under 
the Dutch Constitution, solemnly decreed him to be incapable 
of reigning. He willbe succeeded by his only child. the 
Princess Royal, Wilhelmina Helena Pauline Marie, who was 
born at the Hague on Aug. 31, 1880, and whose mother, Queen 
Emma Adelaide Wilhelmina Theresa, the King’s second wife 
is likely to be created Regent, by the States-General, during 
the minority of the infant Queen. King William IIT.’s first 
wife, married in 1839. was Princess Sophia Frederica Matilda, 
daughter of King William I. of Wurtemberg; but that lady 
died in June, 1877, leaving no children ; and in January, 1879, 
he married the present Queen, a daughter of Prince George 
Victor of Waldeck and Pyrmont, and sister to her Royal 
Highness Helena, Duchess of Albany. Her Majesty is thirty 
years of age. 

Holland became a kingdom in 1806, by order of ithe 
Emperor Napoleon I., who placed his brother, Louis Bonaparte, 
father of Napoleon III., with the title of King, over the new 
State which had formerly been the Federal Republic of the 
United Dutch Provinces, and which had been transformed 
into “the Batavian Republic” at the French Revolution. But 
in 1810, at the height of his power, Napoleon annexed Holland 
to the French Empire. After his overthrow in 1814, Prince 
Frederick of Orange-Nassau, whose ancestors, from the six- 
teenth century, had been the “ Stadtholders,” or official Pro- 
tectors, of the United Provinces, like the William of Orange 
who became King of England in 1688, returned to Holland 
and undertook the government with the assent of the Dutch 
people. The Congress of Vienna, in 1815, decided on uniting 
Belgium with Holland to form “the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands” under this Prince; but the Belgians did not like this 
arrangement, and in 1830 effected a revolution, by which 
Belgium was made an independent kingdom, Holland 
has, nevertheless, retained the official title of “Kingdom 
of the Netherlands”; but this is not much employed in 
popular usage. It comprises the properly Dutch Provinces, 
North Holland and South Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, 
North Brabant, Guelderland, Friesland, Overyssel, Groningen, 
Drenthe, and Limburg, between the North Sea and the 
Zuyder Zee, and at the mouths of the Rhine, the Scheldt, 
and the Ems, with a population of four millions and a half. 
The late King William III. was born in 1817, son of King 
William II., his mother being a daughter of Paul IL, Emperor 
of Russia, and succeeded his father in 1849. Holland 
possesses many valuable colonies in the East Asiatic islands, 
Java, Sumatra, parts of Borneo and of New Guinea, and the 
Moluccas; also in the West Indies, and Surinam in South 
America, with thirty millions of subjects and a large trade. ‘lhe 
States-General Parliament consists of a First Chamber, of fifty 
members delegated by the Provincial Councils, and a Second 
Chamber, of one hundred Deputies, elected by popular suffrage. 

The Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, in accordance with the 
Treaty of 1867 and the Constitution of 1868, will now be 
separated from the dominions of the Crown of Holland, and 
passes to another branch of the House of Nassau, in the person 
of Duke Adolph William Charles Augustus Frederick, born 
July 24, 1817. son of Duke William of Nassau, and his successor 
as Duke of Nassau in 1839, also bearing the old feudal title of 
Count Palatine of the Rhine. He is married toa daughter of 
Frederick, Prince of Anhalt, and has a son, born in 1852, and 
a daughter who married the Hereditary Grand Duke of Baden. 
Luxemburg is a small State, with a German population of a 
quarter ofa million, on the border of Lorraine ; and its post- 
tion, with the fortress of historical renown, which was 
garrisoned by German troops, gave it some political and 
military importance before the war of 1870 between Germany 
and France. The Luxemburg Chamber of Deputies, on April 5, 
resolved to accept the Duke of Nassau as Regent until the 
death of King William of Holland. 


The second Special Report of the Irish Land Commissioners 
with respect to their discharge of the duties imposed on them 
by Sect. 29 of the Act of 1887 has been issued. The Com- 
missioners say that, as considerable misapprehension appears 
to exist on the subject, they desire to point out that their 
functions are confined to the question of prices, and that they 
are precluded by the Act of Parliament from taking into con- 
sideration the question of the yield of various agricultural pro- 
ducts. They add that they only call attention to a recognised 
fact when they say there was a marked rise in certain prices 
during the year 1888. Mr. Justice O'Hagan felt himself un- 
able to concur in signing the order, or adopting the schedule 
which it sanctioned, for the reason that. in his opinion, Sect. 29 
bestowed upon the Land Commission a larger power than the 
other Commissioners conceived to be open to them. 


APRIL 13, 1889 
ay THE SILENT MEMBER. 


ords was exceptionally full on the Fourth of 
Tie Boe dane of Peers was, indeed, larger than it 
April. n since the opening night of the Session. Their Lord- 
has ee <embled in force to appoint a successor to the late 
ships a Hue kingham, who had with signal success filled the 
Long Chairman of Committees occupied so many years by 
agen Earl of Redesdale. A surprise was in store. When 
the Marquis of Salisbury rose, and threw all the force of 
the * ersonal weight and great influence into the scale 
wa ae of his noble colleague, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
a  aiaill have imagined the Ministerial candidate for the 
ke 2 the honorarium for which is £2500 a year) would not 
peters by a large majority? There could be no question 
f the noble Lord's mental capacity and physical fitness for 
the office. But it was evidently generally felt that an older 
and more experienced Peer had a stronger claim to the 
lace. ‘Thus, when Earl Granville, with bland, persuasive 
aio nenee, seasoned by a happy turn of humour, recom- 
eae his former choice, the Earl of Morley, whose urbanity 
and businesslike faculty were well known, there was a murmur 
of approving cheers. Furthermore, the Duke of Abercorn 
sprang from the Conservative benches, and, whilst emphatically 
avowing fealty to the Prime Minister, cordially seconded Lord 
Granville’s proposition in an excellently delivered speech, 
commendably distinct and to the point. The upshot of the 
division was that Lord Morley was elected by a majority 
of 18; and Lord Salisbury, as soon as the Lord Chancellor 
had named the conclusive figures, philosophically concealed 
his feelings by the studious perusal of a letter. 

Should armed burglars be flogged? There was a consider- 
able difference of opinion when the Bill ordaining this form 
of punishment came before the House of Lords, on the 
Fighth of April. Eatl Granville, Lord Herschel, and Lord 
Esher favoured a longer term of penal servitude as likely to 
be a greater deterrent to the use of firearms by burglars. But, 
in view of the recent increase of this alarming form of crime, 
the robust advocacy of prompt and severe flogging by Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Bramwell was not to be wondered at. The 
measure was referred to a Standing Committee ; and it is to 
be hoped the cat-o’-nine tails may be stringently applied to 
the backs of the ruthless scoundrels who have been the terror 
of suburban residents during the past winter. 

The Commons were lulled by the sugary eloquence of Mr. 
Childers, and aroused by a lively debating speech from Mr. 
Gladstone, on the Fourth of April. The resolution sanctioning 
the expenditure of £21,500,000 for strengthening the Navy 
was again before the House; and Mr. Childers, with that 
serene amiability of tone that robs his criticisms of all sting, 
moved that “this House sees no reason why provision for the 
building and arming of ships to be employed in her Majesty's 
service should be made otherwise than in accordance with the 
constitutional practice hitherto observed—namely, by annual 
votes in Committee of Supply.” It was in vain, from a 
polemical point of view, for Lord George Hamilton to plead 
that the guarantee of the twenty millions odd was necessary 
for the Admiralty to proceed with the building of the seventy 
new ships of war. Mr. Gladstone sprang to his feet, and 
elicited warm cheers from his delighted supporters by the ease 
with which he quoted Mr. Goschen against Lord George 
Hamilton, his great point being that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had himself laid down the rule that the national 
expenditure of the year ought to be defrayed out of the 
annualincome. It was of interest to note the extreme gusto 
and almost boyish zest with which Mr. John Morley, throwing 
his head back and beaming with glee, cheered his veteran chief, 
still upright as a dart, whilst Lord Hartington, wearing his hat 
well down over his eyes, looked glummer than ever in his 
corner seat on the front Opposition bench. From behind the 
Speaker's chair, Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
looked on at the vigorous trouncing the hale Liberal Leader 
gave the First Lord of the Admiralty. Another notable 
incident. From her coign of ‘vantage in the Ladies’ Gallery, 
Mrs. Gladstone bent forward, and gazed at the tall, erect 
figure of her illustrious husband with as much eagerness as if 
he were making his maiden-speech. Albeit Mr. Goschen justi- 
fied the large expenditure on the score of necessity, there was 
but a comparatively small majority (33) in favour of the 
Government resolution, there being 125 votes for Mr. Childers’s 
amendment, and 158 against it. The preliminary resolution 
was ultimately sanctioned; and the Bill to authorise the 
expenditure of £21,500,000 on the Navy was brought in on 
Monday, the Highth of April. 

Mr. Ritchie is unquestionably one of the strongest members 
of the Ministry. The constructive ability and powers of 
lucid exposition possessed by the stalwart, clear - headed 
President of the Local Government Board were so conclusively 
shown by his adroit passing of the County Councils Bill 
through the House as to greatly enhance his Parliamentary 
reputation. Characterised by his accustomed common-sense 
was Mr, Ritchie's recommendation to Mr. Broadhurst of these 
County Councils as furnishing the best machinery for 
dealing satisfactorily with such urgent questions as the 
proper housing of the poor; and similarly sensible was 
Mr. Ritchie's agreement on the Fifth of April to the 
appointment of a Commission to inquire into the working of 
the Vaccination Act—not that he or the Government doubted 
in the least the efficacy of vaccination, but that it was 
advisable to authoritatively dispel the erroneous ideas prevalent 
Hedi “one of the greatest blessings vouchsafed to man- 

ind. 

The Lord Advocate distinguished himself in a similar way 
on the Ninth of April, when he with exemplary clearness 
explained to the House the Ministerial Bill adapting the 
County Councils measure of reform to the wants of Scotland, 
but disturbing existing organisations for the provision of 
local self-government as little as possible. Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman, while objecting to some details of the new Bills, 
frankly expressed his approval of the spirit of the measures, 
the cordial reception of which must haye been legitimately 
gratifying to the Government and to the Lord Advocate. 
The cognate question of Home Rule for Scotland was, on the 
Na of Dr. Clark, discussed the following evening, Mr. 
tladstone as well as Mr. Balfour speaking against the 
resolution, The Leader of the Opposition preferred to deal 
With the matter in a practical form, relying on performance 
aie than promises, when it should be ripe for settlement. 

y the large majority of 121—200 against 79—was Dr. Clark's 
motion in favour of a National Parliament for Scotland 
defeated. 

The Easter Recess, welcome to Lords and Commons alike, 
Ten for the Upper House on the Eleventh and lasts till the 
Me. S oe of April ; but the Commons’ holiday will be far shorter. 
re ue the Leader of the House has been consoled for 
to hi of his “heckling” by the complimentary dinner given 

im at Merchant Taylors’ Hall on April the Tenth. 


a ine, Queen has been pleased to approve of the nomination 
Bi ere en. R. J. Crosthwaite, Archdeacon of York, to ve the 
shop Suffragan of Beverley, in the province of York. 
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THE COURT. 
The Queen, accompanied by Prince and Princess Henry of 
Battenberg, arrived at Windsor Castle from Biarritz on April oe 
Her Majesty and Princess Beatrice drove out on the 5th, 
attended by the Dowager Lady Churchill. ‘The Marquis of 
Salisbury and Sir Julian Pauncefote arrived at the castle 
and had the honour of dining with her Majesty. General the 
Right Hon. Sir Henry and the Hon. Lady Ponsonby were also 
invited. The Marquis of Salisbury had an audience of the 
Queen. On the 6th the Queen held a Council, at which 
were present Viscount Cranbrook (Lord President of 
the Council), the Duke of Rutland (Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster), Viscount Lewisham (Vice - Cham- 
berlain), and the Larl of Limerick (Captain of the 
Yeomen of the Guard). Her Majesty pricked the list of 
Sheriffs for England and Wales for this year. After the 
Council the Duke of Rutland had an audience of the Queen, 
at which her Majesty pricked the Sheriff for the county of 
Lancaster. Viscount Cranbrook had an audience of the Queen. 
The Duchess of Albany, with Princess Alice and the young 
Duke of Albany, arrived at the castle, attended by Miss B. 
Heron Maxwell. ‘The Queen received on the 6th, with much 
grief, the mournful intelligence of the death of her Majesty’s 
beloved aunt, the Duchess of Cambridge. The strength of her 
Royal Highness, who was in her ninety-second year, had been 
failing for the last few months ; but the illness took a fatal turn 
very suddenly. The Duchess was much beloved by the Queen 
and all her children, as well as by her Royal Highness’s numerous 
relatives. ‘he Queen, attended by the Dowager Lady 
Churchill and the Honourable Harriet Phipps and the 
Equerries-in-Waiting, went to London in the afternoon and 
drove to the residence of the Duchess of Cambridge, at St. 
James's Palace, where her Majesty was received by the 
Princess of Wales and the Duchess of Teck, and where she 
paid her last tribute of respect to the remains of her beloved 
aunt. ‘The funeral of the Duchess is fixed for Saturday, the 13th, 
and will take place at Kew, where her consort lies buried. A 
portrait and a memoir of the Duchess are given in the present 
Number. The Queen. Princess Beatrice, the Duchess of Albany, 
and the members of the Royal Household attended Divine 


THE NEW GRAND DUKE OF LUXEMBURG, 
ADOLPH WILLTAM, DUKE OF NASSAU, COUNT PALATINE OF THE KIINE. 


Service in the Private Chapel at Windsor Castle on Sunday 
morning, the 7th. The Dean of Windsor officiated. This 
being the birthday of Prince Leopold, Duke of Albany, her 
Majesty, accompanied by Princess Beatrice and the Duchess of 
Albany, visited the Albert Memorial Chapel. The Prince of 
Wales visited her Majesty on the 8th, and remained to luncheon. 
The Duchess of Albany, with Princess Alice and the young 
Duke of Albany, attended by Miss E. Heron Maxwell, left the 
castle in the afternoon for Claremont. 

The Prince of Wales, attended by the Hon. H. Tyrwhitt- 
Wilson, left Marlborough House on April 4 on a visit to Earl and 
Countess Howe, at Gopsall, Atherston. The party invited to 
meet his Royal Highness comprised the Duke of Westminster, 
the Marquis of Hartington, and Lord Randolph Churchill. 
The Prince and the other guests of Lord and Lady Howe at 
Gopsall Hall went by special train on the 5th to Leicester, to 
attend the races. The Stakes named after his Royal Highness, 
amounting to £12,000, were won by the favourite for the 
Derby, the Duke of Portland’s Donovan. At the railway 
station the Mayor (Mr. Alderman Ed. Wood) and the Town 
Clerk (Mr. John Storey) were introduced to his Royal High- 
ness. The streets were crowded and gaily decorated, and 
both on arriving and departing the Prince was _ heartily 
cheered. On the 6th the Prince returned to Marlborough 
House. The Prince and Princess, accompanied by Princesses 
Louise, Victoria, and Maud, called at St. James's Palace 
in the evening to pay a visit of condolence to Princess 
Mary Adelaide, Duchess of Teck. On Sunday morning, 
the 7th, the Prince and Princess, accompanied by Prin- 
cesses Louise, Victoria, and Maud, were present at a special 
service in the apartments of the late Duchess of Cambridge. at 
St. James's Palace, at which the Sub-Dean of the Chapel Royal 
officiated. On the Sth the Prince and Princess, accompanied 
by Princesses Victoria and Maud, visited the Grand Duke and 
Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz on their arrival at St. James's 
Palace, in the evening. 


The Gazctte contains an ordinance by the Queen, declaring 
that the sisters of the Earl of Portarlington snall henceforth 
enjoy the title, rank, and precedence which would have been 
due to them had their father survived his nephew, the late 
Earl, and thereby succeeded to the title and dignity. 

The court-martial on Captain Rice on the stranding of her 
Majesty's ship Sultan, held at Portsmouth, concluded in the 
Court finding that no negligence was proved, but that there 
had been default, insomuch as he had committed an error in 
judgment, for which the Court adjudged him to be repri- 
manded. 


THE SIYIN CHIN CAMPAIGN IN BURMAH. 

The military expedition commanded by Brigadier-General 

Faunce against the hostile tribes of Chins, in the north- 

western hill districts of Upper Burmah, setting forth just 
before Christmas, has performed its service. Siyin, the 
capital of the Siyin Chin tribes, was taken by our troops on 
Feb. 4 this year. ‘The Chins, of whom there are three tribes, 
the Kamhaw, the Siyin, and the ‘lashon, inhabit this 
mountainous tract of country. They are a warlike race, 
the Siyins. by repute, being the bravest; the proverb, 
at any rate, runs “that one Siyin is a match for any 
five other Chins.” They are certainly plucky fellows, and 

on several occasions have held their positions with great 
obstinacy until our troops have got within “rushing” 

distance of them. A charge, however, has always proved 
too much for them; but, on the other hand, their “ tacties ” 
are peculiar. They take up well-chosen positions, guarding 
the only possible approach along a very steep hillside, and 
with a still steeper slope—or even precipice—behind ; and, 
perfectly understanding the value of flank defence, they have 
similar almost inaccessible stockades on either side. When 
the British troops finally “rush” these positions the Chins 
have vanished, as if by magic, down the densely-wooded 
precipices, and one cannot then catch a glimpse of them. And 
so “they live to fight another day,’ very much to the dis- 
appointment of ‘Thomas Atkins, who expects to “cross 
bayonets ” at the end of his charge, but who never even gets 
a sight of his foe. Of course, in this precipitous country, our 
troops cannot get the Chins “in the open.” The roads are 
mere goat-tracks over the mountains, and, this being quite an 
“ undiscovered ” country, there are no maps to guide the troops 
in their operations. The Letha range, the grand barrier of 
the Chin country, is over 8000 ft. in height, and Siyin lies 
3000 ft. down its precipitous western slope. It was, however, 
naturally indefensible, and none being quicker than the Chins 
themselves to recognise this fact, they made their greatest 
resistance on the eastern slopes of the mountains ; and when 
our troops moved down from the summit on to Siyin, the 
Chins, after a slight resistance, set fire to their capital, and 
retired to the opposite side of the valley. The British force 
therefore “ took” Siyin in flames, as our correspondent attempts 
to show in the sketch we have engraved. It is by Lieutenant 
A. H. Luard, of the Norfolk Regiment. 

The Chin field-force has also carried out somewhat exten- 
sive operations against the ‘Tashon tribe. Fifteen villages 
have been destroyed, each containing 300 or 250 houses. ‘The 
Chins offered a stubborn resistance at certain points, about 
forty being killed and one hundred wounded, while our 
casualties included one havildar and five sepoys wounded. 
The troops underwent great fatigue and exposure. The paths 
traversed were extremely steep and difficult. A report has 
been received from the Upper Chindwin of a fresh engagement 
od eas Tashon tribe, in which two hundred Chins were 

illed. 


The deaths registered in London during the week ending 
April 6 were 1572, being 251 below the average in the corre- 
sponding weeks of the last ten years. 

Our Portraits of the King and Queen of Holland are from 
photographs by Messrs. Couvée, of the Hague ; and that of the 
young Princess, the future Queen, by M. Kameke ; that of the 
new Grand Duke of Luxemburg, by Léwy, of Vienna. 

A marriage is announced to take place shortly between 
Lord Skelmersdale, eldest son of the Earl of Lathom, and Lady 
Wilma Pleydell-Bouverie, only daughter of the Earl of 
Radnor. 

It has been officially decided in reference to the Volunteer 
manceuvres at Easter that there shall be field-days with regular 
troops at Dover and Portsmouth, and one exclusively of 
Volunteers at Eastbourne. 

We have received a few of Prang’s American Easter cards 
from Mr. Arthur Ackermann, of 191, Regent-street, who is 
the sole agent in England for the sale of these charming 
productions. 

A severe thunderstorm passed over the south-west of 
Devonshire at midday on April 6, when one of the pinnacles of 
Walkhampton Church, on the fringe of Dartmoor, was 
shattered. Large blocks of granite and stone fell from the 
pinnacle through the roof of the church, doing damage to the 
extent of £400. . 

There was a great demonstration in Mr. Charrington’s 
Great Assembly Hall, Mile-End-road, on April 8 to promote 
the movement for supplying the deficiency in the revenues of 
the London hospitals and dispensaries. ‘The Lord Mayor, who 
with the Sheriffs, arrived in State, had a most enthusiastic 
reception. 

The eighth free loan exhibition of pictures, organised by 
the Rev. A. Barnett and his friends, was opened, in rooms 
built specially for the purpose, in Whitechapel, on April 9, and 
will remain open until the 28th (Sundays included). ‘The 
opening ceremony was performed by Professor Herkomer, R.A. 
The 250 pictures hung include representative works by many 
eminent English artists. 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons appointed 
to inquire into the Midland Railway Bill met on April 8 te 
consider the proposals of the company in regard to the 
acquisition by them of a recreation-ground at St. Pancras, 
Several propositions having been made by the company and 
the London County Council, the Committee decided that, in 
addition to the whole of the land originally proposed being 
used for a recreation-ground., the company should also pay 
£12,000 to the County Council. Mr. Littler, Q.C.. on behalf of 
the St. Pancras Vestry, protested against the decision and the 
handing of the money to the County Council. 

The opening of the new works constructed by the Rick- 
mansworth and Uxbridge Valley Water Company for the 
supply of that district with water were opened on April 6 by 
Alderman Sir H. E. Knight, chairman of the company. ‘The 
supply is obtained from chalk springs by means of an artesion 
well sunk to a depth of 300 ft. at a bend in the valley of the 
Colne, whence the water is pumped into a covered service 
reservoir on a neighbouring hill called the Heronsgate, 400 ft. 
above the level of the sea. Owing to the purity of the water 
no filtration is required, and the reservoir, which is capable of 
holding a quarter of a million gallons, commands the whole 
district by gravitation. 

On Sunday, April 7, sermon was preached in aid of the 
Consumption Hospital, Brompton, at St. Peter's, Cranley- 
gardens, by the Hon. and Rev. Francis Byng, M.A.. the Vicar, 
Chaplain to the Queer. and Chaplain to the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. The reverend gentleman founded his 
discourse upon Matt. x. 42, and after an eloquent and 
practical exposition of the text, commended the interests of 
the hospital to the sympathy of his hearers, and begged most 
earnestly for their contributions. particularly annual sub- 
scriptions, which were greatly needed to carry on the excellent 
work done by the charity, to the value of which he could 
speak from personal knowledge. ‘The collection amounted 
to £70. 
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EXPEDITION AGAINST THE SIYIN CHIN TRIBES, UPPER BURMAH: CAPTURE OF SIYIN. 
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“Within the period of living memory, the story of Irish misgovernment twas 
SIR CHARLES RUSSELL OPENING THE CASE FOR THE DEFENDANTS, 
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THE PARNELL INQUIRY COMMISSION. 
On Tuesday, April 2, the sixty-fourth day of sitting of the 
Special Commission of Judges, Sir James Hannen, Mr. Justice 
Day, and Mr, Justice Archibald Levin Smith, at the Royal 
Courts of Justice, the case in defence of the eighty-five Irish 
members of Parliament, and others, connected with the Land 
League and the National League, was opened by Sir Charles 
Russell, Q.C., counsel for Mr. C. 8. Parnell, M.P., ina speech 
continued during several days of that and the following week. 
This inquiry is not formally a criminal prosecution ; but it 
may be allowable to indicate those persons as “the defendants” 
against whom a series of “charges and allegations ” has been 
put in by the Attorney-General on behalf of the proprietors of 
the Zimes, and whose alleged misconduct, since the year 1879, 
is the subject of judicial investigation, with a view toa Report 
for the information of Parliament. Sir Charles Russell, on 
the first day of his address to the Court, after observing that 
their Lordships had heard the evidence of more than 340 
witnesses, including sixteen district inspectors of police, ninety- 
eight constables, eighteen informers, some of them convicts, five 
experts, and one priest, said that the accusers were a company, 
a co-partnership, or a syndicate, owners of the 7imes, which had 
always shown an unrelenting hostility to the Irish people. The 
aceused were the vastly preponderating majority, a solid body, of 
the Parliamentary representatives of Ireland : they represented 
a national movement. and Burke had said, “ I defy you to draw 
an indictment against a whole nation.” For ten years past a 
great revolution, partly social and partly political, had been 
going on in Ireland. It would be necessary for him to give a 
retrospect of Irish history, which he proceeded to do, from the 
Act of Union to our own time, dwelling on the abuses of land- 
lordism, the exaction of excessive rents, the practice of arbitrary 
evictions, and the misery of the rural population. Every 
historian, English, Irish, or foreign, agreed that, within the 
period of living memory, the story of Irish misgovernment was 
one of the blackest pages in the history of the world. Agrarian 
crimes and outrages, maintained by secret societies, were the 
inevitable consequences ; and their prevalence in past times, 
notably in 1843, was far greater than in the more recent period 
comprised by this inquiry. Sir Charles Russell cited a large 
collection of statistics, and various contemporary testimonies, 
in proof of this retrospective view, and in condemnation of the 
old system of land tenure in Ireland. He then showed the actual 
distress existing among the Irish peasantry in 1879, from three 
or four years’ bad harvests, and the multiplicity of notices of 
ejectment, from which the Land League undertook to protect 
the suffering people. He reviewed the characters of its founders 
and leaders, Mr. Davitt, Mr. Egan, Mr. Biggar, Mr. Parnell, 
Mr. Dillon, Mr. Sexton, and Mr. William O’Brien, who were 
not men likely t» engage in a criminal conspiracy. Having 
noticed their proceedings in 1880, with a justification of * boy- 
cotting,” while he denied that they were guilty of forcible 
intimidation, or that they ever instigated the perpetration of 
crimes and outrages, Sir Charles explained the objections of 
the Land League to Mr. Gladstone's Land Act of 1881. This 
brought his third, day’s speaking to a pause, on Thursday, 
April 4, when the Court adjourned to Tuesday, the 9th, and on 
that day his speech was resumed. He commented on the 
prosecution and imprisonment of Mr. Parnell and others in 
1881, their behaviour after the Phenix Park murders, the 
formation of the Irish National League in October, 1882, and 
the Parliamentary elections of 1885; he proceeded to examine 
the evidence of crimes and outrages until the Court adjourned. 


A Skibbereen telegram states that the mackerel fishery oif 
the south-west coast of Ireland is proving a great success at 
present. Enormous catches of fish are being secured, and the 
weather is most favourable. 

The Duke of St. Albans presided at Nottingham. on April 6, 
at the first annual meeting of the Notts Branch of the National 
Association for the Employment of Reserye and Discharged 
Soldiers ; and it was decided to continue the society for another 
year, and to inform commanding officers by circular of its 
existence. 

The Commander-in-Chief has issued a memorandum to the 
effect that he is generally satisfied with the reports as to the 
training of infantry recruits at regimental depots, but that he 
regrets that oral instruction is but very little pursued. He 
considers that education thus imparted is of great value to the 
recruit in assisting him to understand the duties of a soldier, 
and directs that in future it shall be given at least twice a 
week. It is to take the shape of short lectures on rudi- 
mentary military subjects, given out of doors, and also 
upon the interior economy of regiments. Whenever oppor- 
tunity offers the men are also to be marched into the country, 
and the use of ground for purposes of attack or defence ex- 
plained to them. His Royal Highness considers that in- 
struction thus given will be of interest as well as of benefit to 
young soldiers, and orders that the Colonels commanding 
regimental districts shall frequently be present at the 
instruction. 

Orchids formed the most important feature of the flower 
show at the Royal Horticultural Society at the Westminster 
Drill-hall. Baron Schréeder’s superb collection deservedly 
received a gold medal. It contained several dendrobs, among 
them being the pale yellow heterocarpum, the gamboge Bry- 
merianum, and the newly-certificated euosmum leucopternium, 
which is white, with a dark crimson patch on the inner 
part of the lip, and a handsome odontoglossum Wilckeanum, 
bearing spikes of large pale yellow blossoms dotted with 
reddish brown. Messrs. F. Sander gained a silver-gilt 
Banksian medal for their group of orchids, which included 
a tivo-leayed oncidium from Montevideo, a beautiful 
Skinner's cattleya, and a white Costa Rican variety of the 
sweet tricopilia. Sir Trevor Lawrence received a silver 
Banksian medal for his display of orchidaceous plants, and 
a botanical certificate for the bearded catasetum probos- 
cidium, which has a greea perianth spotted dark brown 
and a white lip ornamented with a row of green and 
another row of white fringe. An elegant restrepia, with 
light brown sepals and petals dotted dark crimson, with 
partly dark-red foliage, was similarly certificated. A vote 
of thanks was passed to Mr. Blair for the Sutherland 
odontoglossum from ‘Trentham. Mr. George Frith, of 
Manningham Thorpe, Bradford, sent a spike of the only white 
phalzenopsis Schilleri ever imported into Europe. It is 
a natural hybrid from Manila. Mr. F. G. Tantz earned 
a silyer Banksian medal by a collection of orchids and a 
first-class certificate for a bright-coloured banner, Miltonia 
purpurea. Mr. H. M. Houldsworth sent some very large 
carnations of the palest pink, Souvenir de la Malmaison. 
Messrs. H. Lane and Son, of Great Berkhampstead, received 
an award of merit for a crimson rose named Gloire de 
Margotti., Mr. J. T. Harris, of Tunbridge Wells, showed 
large red ripe strawberries. A silver medal was awarded to 
the plants from Kew Gardens, which included several curious 
aroids and the giant Godwinia from Nicaragua, with a long, 
very dark maroon spathe. Mr. F. W. Burbidge. curator of the 
emis gardens at Trinity College, Dublin, read a paper on 

affodils. 


THE SOUTH AUSTRALIA SILVER 
WEDDING GIFT. — 
The Silver Wedding gift to her Royal Highness the Princess 


of Wales from the ladies of South Australia is in charge of 
Sir Edwin Smith, now in London, by whom it was originated ; 
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CASKET OF SILVER WEDDING GIFT TO THE PRINCESS OF WALES 
FROM LADIES OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


and will be presented to her Royal Highness by Lady 
Smith, introduced by Lady Knutsford, wife of the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies. It consists principally of 
a large and elaborate casket made of Australian | silver, 
containing a beautiful set of jewellery, a collarette and 
pendant, and a pair of bangles, of South Australian gold, 
rubies, and diamonds. The designers and manufacturers 
both of the casket and of the jewels, Messrs. Stevenson 
Brothers, of Rundle-street, Adelaide, and George-street, Sydney, 
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have the credit of producing, in this instance 
silversmith’s work yet manufactured in Australia, We o: 
an Illustration of the casket, which stands, altogether, 3 ft ive 
high, divided into an upper and a lower receptacle each ie shed 
like a small cabinet, by folding doors. ‘The lower part a 
is 15in. high and 19 in. wide, is surmounted by figures of ee 
and a kangaroo, a native black fellow with his Meee 
wife, and ynecas, ferns, and semi-tropical Australian 4 - 
One of the lower doors, in a panel artistically zoe 
presents the view of a corn-field, with a reaping-machine 
work, and a church in the distance; the other door Pie at 
well-known scene, the Waterfall Gully. The upper ‘bi 
have several panels, two of which display, in like manner re 
buildings of the Post-Office and Townhall at Adelaide ; 9 Pas 
of sheep, and a steam-ship entering the harbour, are epee 
on other panels, and baskets of fruit and flowers. Aj a 
sides are two winged female figures, in half-relief, th ra 
lower part disappearing in clusters of foliage. On the ‘a 
are the figures of Britannia, seated and_wielding ihe 
trident, and South Australia, supporting the Union flag PP 
the Australian flag, both gilded, the latter pouring Hon 
cornucopia the yaried riches of the colony. The interior 
the casket exhibits the shield with the Royal arms, bearine i 
inseription recording the gift and its date. The jewellery, 
deposited in the lower part of the cabinet, forms a beantifn] 
set of ornaments for a lady. ‘lhe collarette has twenty-five 
large flat links, each set with three rubies and four diamonds: 
the pendant contains a large central ruby and three other 
pretty coloured rubies, with seven diamonds. The gold bangles 
are set with a great number of large rubies and a multitude of 
diamonds, and the ornamental workmanship is in excellent 
taste. 
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ART MAGAZINES. 

The Art Journal for April contains a paper by Miss Alice 
Meynell on that interesting young school of English painters 
whose working ground is the coast of Cornwall, and which is 
known by the name of one of its favourite haunts, Newlyn 
The Newlyn school makes its impression with more and more 
strength in each succeeding year’s Academy, and its influence 
is spreading rapidly amongst those who do not belong to the 
little Cornish coterie. Mr. Frank Bramley, whose “ Hopeless 
Dawn” excited so much admiration in last year’s Academy, is 
a prominent member of the school, and Mr. Fred. Hall, Mr, 
Stanhope Forbes, Mr. H. Tuke, and Miss E. Armstrong are 
names every picture-loyer knows how to value. An engraving 
of Mr. S. J. Solomon’s “ Niobe” forms the frontispiece to this 
number, and Mr. John Pettie’s “Sword and Dagger light,” so 
attractive a feature of last year’s Glasgow Exhibition, is also 
engraved in this issue. 

The third issue of the new magazine, Art and Literature, 
contains a beautiful reproduction of a fine photograph of Mr. 
John Ruskin ; a mezzograph after a landscape by Corot; an 
article on Renaissance Architecture in Italy, profusely illus. 
trated ; and another on “Carmen Sylva,” the accomplished 
Queen of Roumania. 

One of the most interesting features of this month's 
Magazine of Art is an article by Mr. James Dow on “‘The 
Kepplestone Portrait Gallery,” where Mr. Macdonald has col- 
lected portraits of many of the most famous modern English and 
Continental artists, many of them painted by themselves. The 
paper is illustrated with engravings of the portraits of Sir 
Frederick Leighton, Josef Israéls, John 8. Sargent, Luke 
Fildes, Jules Breton, and George Du Maurier. Another in- 
teresting paper is Mr. J. Capper’s “ Ancient Art in Ceylon,” 
describing the many relics of a lost civilisation that abound 
there. Mr. William Telbin contributes “The Painting of 
Scenery” to the “ Art in the Theatre ” series this month, than 
whom no better authority on such a subject could be found. 
A photogravure of Mr. G. P. Jacomb - Hood’s charming 
“Triumph of Spring” ushers in a very successful April 
number. 

We have received from Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, 
Searle, and Rivington, the eleventh monthly part of a valnable 
publication, conducted by Mr. 8. Bing, the great authority on 
Japanese art, entitled Artistic Japan. The periodical is brought 
out simuitaneously in Paris, and the contributors to the letter- 
press are both French and English. The plates, which are 
very numerous, are of great beauty ; the reproduction of the 
delicate colouring of Japanese pictures, porcelain, and decor- 
ative designs being most admirable. A * Kakémono” by the 
Japanese artist, Kérim, representing red and white poppies on 
a buff ground, is one of the gems of this number. 

The tenth number of Mr. Walery’s portrait gallery, entitled 
Our Celebrities, contains an excellent portrait of the lamented 
Duchess of Cambridge, which we have been permitted to copy. 
This number also has portraits of Lord Ronald Gower and Mr. 
W.S. Gilbert, with appropriate sketches of those distinguished 
persons. 


THE FIRE AT THE EXETER THEATRE. 
One of the most shocking of those frightful disasters, which 
have been occasioned by the faulty design of buildings erected 
for theatrical purposes, with narrow passages and winding 
staircases from the upper galleries, will be remembered as 
having taken place at Exeter on the night of Sept. 5, 1887. 
More than a hundred and sixty lives were lost, the greater 
part by crowding and suffocation in the frantic struggle to 
escape from the burning theatre, which was 2 new structure, 
at the corner of Longbrook-street and the Great North-road, 
near the upper end of High-street ; the old Exeter theatre 
being situated in Bedford-circus. A large number of the 
victims were buried in the Exeter Cemetery, including a brave 
soldier of the Royal Artillery, Bombardier Scattergood, who 
lost his own life in heroic efforts to save others, and to whose 
memory a special tombstone was erected by his comrades 11 
the Exeter Barracks. Our Illustration shows the memorial- 
cross which has been erected in the cemetery over the common 
grave of those who perished on the same lamentable occasion. 
Tt is the work of Mr. Harry Hems, sculptor, of Exeter. and the 
simplicity of its form, with a certain originality of design, has 
an impressive effect. 


Mr. Chandos-Pole-Gell has been elected president of the 
Shire Horse Society for the next year. The parade of the 
London Cart-Horse Society is to be held in Regent's Park on 
Whit Monday. ; 

The Bishop of Gibraltar appeals on behalf of the English 
community at Marseilles for funds towards the erection ol a 
church, which has long been wanted. The English resident? 
are ready to contribute to the utmost of their power, bi 
cannot defray the entire expense themselves. A sum of 
would cover the cost of the site and building, besides eae! 
lishing a maintenance fund. His Lordship points out t i 
20,000 British sailors call at Marseilles every year. and i 
countless travellers pass through it on their way to et 
Riviera or more distant regions. Subscriptions may be pal 
direct to Hoares’s Bank, 37, Fleet-street ; or sent to Mr 
Perceval, her Majesty's Consul at Marseilles. 
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THE LATE DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE. 
of this venerable Rotcelee lady, ae beloved aunt of 
‘osty the Queen, in the ninety-second year of her age, 
ape Saturday, April 6, at St. James’s Palace, and has 
peer the Royal family and the Court in mourning. 
"Her Royal Highness had been the widow, since 1850, of the 
late Duke of Cambridge, who was the youngest son of King 
George Il]. and Queen Caroline, and was brother to King 
George IV., King William TV. the Duke of York, the Duke of 
Kent, father of Queen Victoria ; the Duke of Sussex, and the 
Duke of Cumberland. : E 5 

The late Duchess of Cambridge, Princess Augusta Wilhelm- 
ina Louisa, the youngest danghter of Frederick, Landgraye 
of Hesse - Cassel, was married in 1818 to H.R.H. Prince 
Adolphus Frederick, Duke of Cambridge, K.G., for some time 
Viceroy of Hanover, seventh son of King George IIl., by whom 
her Royal Highness had one son, George William Frederick 
Charles, present Duke of Cambridge, born March 26, 1819, and 
two daughters, Princess Augusta Caroline Charlotte Elizabeth 
Mary Sophia Louisa, consort of the Grand Duke of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz, G.C.B., and Princess Mary Adelaide Wilhelmina 
Elizabeth, Dame Chevaliére of _the : Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, married, in 1866, to his Highness the Prince and 
Duke of Teck, G.C.B. 

‘All the late Duchess’s children were born at Hanover. An 
interesting glimpse of the domestic relations of the Duke and 
Duchess is obtained in a letter written in 1829 by Princess 
Elizabeth, Dowager Landgravine of Hesse-Homburg, to her 
prother, King George IV. The Princess had just lost her 
husband, and had gone to Hanover for a change of scene. “I 
must add a few lines,” says the Princess, “on the amiable 
conduct of the dear Duchess of Cambridge, who has been all 
goodness to me, ani considers me ineverything. She improves 
upon one the more one knows her. Her conduct as both wife 
and mother is very delightful. As the first, she would be very 
wrong could it be otherwise, for Adolphus adores her, and she 
is perfectly sensible of the treasure she possesses in her 
most perfect and excellent husband. The children are 
charming and the greatest comfort to me. Their extreme 
happiness and ignorance of all cares is quite a blessing to me, 
and soothes my broken heart.” 

The Duke died in 1850, and in announcing his death to the 
Duchess Dowager of Saxe-Coburg the late Prince Consort 
wrote :—‘' Every day brings us fresh sorrow. Yesterday even- 
ing the good Duke of Cambridge died ; the family is plunged 
in grief.” The loss was very deeply felt by her Majesty the 
Queen, who held in affectionate regard her uncle and the aunt 
whose loss she is now to mourn. 

Cambridge Cottage, Kew, was the favourite residence of 
the Duke and Duchess, and it was from here that Princess 
Mary was married in 1866. The Queen attended the ceremony 
in Kew Church, and afterwards lunched with the late Duchess 
at Cambridge Cottage. Of late years the Duchess occupied a 
suite of rooms in the Ambassador’s Court, St. James’s Palace. 
The Queen rarely came to London without visiting the Duchess, 
and paid her last visit to her a few days before leaving England 
for Biarritz. 

The funeral of her Royal Highness took place on Saturday, 
April 13, in the family vault in Kew churchyard, and was 
attended by the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Cambridge, the 
Dux2 of Teck, Prince Henry of Battenberg, the Grand Duke 
of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and other Princes. 

The Portrait is from a photograph by M. Walery, 164, 
Regent-street, photographer to the Queen. 


The death 


Mr. Charles Lister Shand has been appointed Judge of the 
Liverpool County Court District, in succession: to Judge 
Thompson, who retired recently. 

The Lord Mayor, who attended in State, presided on April 6 
at a public meeting held in Grosvenor Hall, Pimlico, to initiate 
the movement for a workshop and factory penny-a-week 
collection throughout the Metropolis in connection with the 
Hospital Saturday Fund. 

At the Carlisle Diocesan Conference recently, Bishop 
Haryey Goodwin proposed to establish a “ Rest Fund” for the 
clergy of the diocese. Nearly the whole of the £3000 which 
was asked for has now been subscribed ; the Bishop heading 
the list with a donation of £500. 

The anniversary festival of the British Orphan Asylum, 
which has its head-quarters at Slough, was held on April 3 at 
the Hotel Métropole, Viscount Curzon, M.P., presiding. Sub- 
scriptions and donations amounting to £1640 were announced, 
including ten guineas from the Queen, twenty-five guineas 
from the chairman, and 200 guineas from Mr. Algernon Gilliat, 

The British Association is to meet this year at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, under the presidency of Professor Flower, president 
of the Zoological Society—the session beginning on Wednes- 
day, September 11. A meeting of the local general committee 
in connection with the visit of the Association was held on 
March 4, in the hall of the Literary and Philosophical Society, 
Mr. Thomas Richardson, the Mayor of the city, presided. 
Professor Merivale, the hon. secretary, reported that the neces- 
sary arrangements for the reception of all attending the 
meeting were being made. Nearly the whole of the £4000 
required had been subscribed or guaranteed. The Townhall 
was chosen for the presidential address. 

At the residence of the Earl and Countess of Aberdeen, 
Grosyenor-square, a bazaar under the title of “An Eastern 
Dream,” representing a scene from the “Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainment,” was opened on April 5, on behalf of the 
parish church buildings of St. Mary’s, St. George’s-in-the- 
East. The scene represented the Court of Haroun al Raschid, 
the room being decorated with soft draperies, lanterns, and 
Oriental flowers, and the stalls consisted of Eastern awnings 
supported on bamboo rods. The room in which the bazaar was 
held lent itself well to this style of adornment, and the stall- 
keepers being attired in suitable Oriental costumes the result 
was very pleasing. Among the stallholders and their assist- 
ants were Lady George Hamilton, the Marchioness of Tavi- 
stock, Lady Balfour of Burleigh, Lady Edward Cavendish, 
and the Dowager Countess of Aberdeen. Mrs. Gladstone 
sold flowers and also photographs of the leader of the 
Liberal party ; Lady Fanny Marjoribanks disposed of Oriental 
jewellery, and the Countess of Aberdeen had-a stall for photo- 
graphs and frames. At fixed times Haroun al Raschid held 
his Court, and an entertainment, consisting of singing, dancing, 
and conjuring was given before him. In the drawing-room 
dramatic and musical entertainments were given at intervals 
under the dizection of Mr. Alfred J. Caldicott. Among the 
artistes who gave their services were Mrs. Bernard-Beere, Miss 
Jessie Bond, Miss Lucille Saunders, Miss Marie Douglas, Miss 
Nellie Levey, Mr. Courtice Pounds, Mr. Ernest Birch, Mr. 
Lawrence Kellie, and Mr. Watts Russell. Mr. Henry Bird 
played selections on the organ during the afternoon. The 
bazaar remained open next day. In consequence of the appre- 
Clation expressed by those who visited the bazaar, and the 
general desire that it should be made accessible to a larger 
iced of persons, the bazaar was open on the 8th, 9th, and 

th, at a uniform charge of five shillings, including all 
Concerts and entertainments 


‘Treasury Solicitor, is £170,000. 


HOME MISSIONS IN EAST LONDON. 

The annual meeting of the Bishop of London’s East London 
Church Fund was held on April 8,at the Mansion House, under 
the presidency of the Lord Mayor. There was a very large 
attendance. ‘The Chairman, in briefly addressing the meeting, 
said that the objects of the mission were in every way ad- 
mirable. The old district which came within the scope of the 
mission when first founded some few years ago by the then 
Bishop of Bedford, Dr. Walsham How, comprised a population 
of over 800,000. The mission had now taken over 106 new 
parishes in the rural deaneries of Islington, Shoreditch, 
Enfield, and St. Sepulchre, containing 700,000 people, mostly 
very poor. ‘There were thus upwards of 1,500,000 of souls 
to be cared for by the mission, which was in great need 
of increased funds to enable the existing staff—com- 
prising 192 clergymen, lay-readers, mission women, nurses, and 
other workers—to be largely increased. The eighth annual 
report, read by the secretary, the Rev. E. S. Hilliard, showed 
that in 1888 the fund had an income of £13,000, and that it 
had now become necessary for the Bishop of Bedford and his 
council to ask for £20,000 a year at least. The adoption of 
the report was moved by the Bishop of Bedford, and seconded 
by the Rev. W. H. Barlow, Vicar of Islington. The Rey. 
Wilfrid Richmond, late Warden of Glenalmond, next delivered 
an address on the subject of “The Sweating System,” and was 
followed by Mr. Howard Vincent, M.P., who dealt with 
“Crime.” Both speakers spoke of the value of the great 
spiritual and moral work being carried on by the East London 
Church Fund, and showed its beneficial éffects in counter- 
acting the many evils due to overcrowding and competition in 
the East-End of London, After a hearty vote of thanks to the 
eee and gigs ae speakers, a collection was made, 
and the proceedings closed with the Benediction, pr > 

by the Bishop of Bedford. Sa 


THE LATE CAPTAIN SCHOONMAKER, U.S.N. 
In the terrible destruction of the German and American naval 
squadrons by a hurricane in the bay of Apia, in the Samoa 
Islands, on March 16, one of the most valuable lives lost was that 


THE LATE CAPTAIN SCHOONMAKER, UNITED STATES NAVY, 
WHO PERISHED IN THE HURRICANE AT SAMOA, 


of Captain Cornelius Schoonmaker, of the United States Navy, 
commander of the corvette Vandalia, who perished with four 
of his officers and forty of his crew. He wasa member of an 
old Dutch family, settled in America over two hundred years, 
and resided at Kingston, in the State of New York. This 
gallant officer distinguished himself in the American Civil 
War, especially in Admiral Farragut’s attack on the Con- 
federates in Mobile Bay, where the skill with which Schoon- 
maker handled the guns of the Manhattan contributed more 
than anything else to the Federal victory on that occasion. 
It was Captain” Schoonmaker, also, who rescued the crew of 
the United States exploring steamer Polaris, in the Arctic 
Regions. 


The Duke and Duchess of Westminster, with many of the 
county landlords and leading dairy-farmers, were present on 
April 6, at the Grosvenor Museum, Chester, at an inaugural 
lecture of a series on practical butter-making, given by Miss 
Maidment, teacher to the Cheshire County Dairy Institute. 

Her Majesty’s sloop Basilisk was launched at Sheerness on 
April 6. She has a displacement of 1170 tons, and will be 
armed with eight 5-inch breechloading guns and eight machine 
guns. Her machinery will be of the triple expansion type, 
developing 2000-horse power. 

The claim of the National Debt Commissioners in connection 
with the Cardiff Savings Bank, made at the instance of the 
The number of claims 
received against the bank up to the present is 3400, represent- 
ing a total of £30,000, in addition to which there isa claim 
from the Treasury for money deposited and interest. 

A very successful concert, organised by Countess Cadogan, 
Mrs. Butterworth, the Hon. Mrs. Stephen Coleridge, Mrs. 
Eyton, Mrs. Ronalds, Mrs. F. B. Blake, and the Countess of 
Shrewsbury and Talbot, in aid of the organ fund of Holy 
Trinity Church, Chelsea, was given on April 8 at Lord 
Cadogan’s house in Cadogan-place. The tickets sold at a 
guinea and half a guinea each, and as the spacious salons were 
closely packed, the organ fund should receive substantial help. 
At the entrance, Miss Ellen Terry managed to make every- 
body buy a programme, thus amassing £15 in a very short 
time for the good of the cause. The performers included 
Madme. Giulia Valda, Miss Hope Glenn, Mr. Orlando Harley, 
Mr. Avon Saxon, and Mrs. Elgood. Miss Audrey Campbell 
and Miss Bessie Byrne recited, Mons. Johannes Wolff rendered 
some violin solos, Signor Ducci was at the pianoforte, and 
Herr Schuberth played the violoncello. Among those present 
were Lady Kensington, Lady Augustus Fitz-Clarence, Mrs. 
Archibald Forbes, Lady Colin Campbell, Lady Walker, Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mrs, Moreton Frewen, and Mrs. Jerome. 


COMPLETION OF THE EIFFEL TOWER. 
This wonderfully high structure of iron pillars and girders is 
erected opposite the Trocadéro, three hundred yards from the’ 
south bank of the Seine, near the Pont de Iéna, in front of the’ 
International Exhibition at Paris; its base forming a vast 
semi-circular archway over the main road from the bridge to! 
the Exhibition. It is named after M. Gustav Hiffel, the 
eminent French engineer, by whom it was designed and con- 
structed ; a native of Dijon, born in 1832, who has built some 
of the greatest railway bridges and viaducts in France, Portu- 
gal, and Hungary. The tower is nearly 1000 ft. high ; while the 
height of the Washington Monument, in America, a stone obelisk, 
is only 555 ft. ; Strassburg Cathedral, 465 ft. ; Cologne Cathe- 
dral, 521 ft. ; the Great Pyramid of Egypt, 478 ft. ; St. Peter's, 
at Rome, 435 ft.; and St. Paul's, London, 404 ft. In the con- 
struction of the Eiffel Tower. which consists of more than 
five thousand pieces of iron, the quantity of that metal used is 
6500 tons, and the cost has been about five million francs, 
being certainly more than £200,000 sterling. It is expected 
to be made useful for meteorological and astronomical 
observations. 

On Sunday afternoon, March 31. M. Eiffel hoisted the tri- 
colour upon the highest point of the tower, which was then 
complete, except certain portions of the interior. M. Wiffel 
accompanied the members of the managing staff of the works 
in their ascent to the top, along with some of the Municipal 
Councillors of Paris. The moment the flag rose into the air 
fireworks were let off, and a salute of twenty-five guns was fired. 
M. Contamin, engineer-in-chief of the metallic constructions 
attached to the Exhibition, then made a speech, and explained 
that the tower was amonument worthy of the grand date of 1789) 
which it commemorated. M. Berger, Municipal Councillor, 
drank the health of M. Eiffel, of the workmen of the tower, 
and of the Municipal Council. On descending, M. Tirard, 
accompanied by M. Alphand. Director of Public Works, was 
found awaiting the party. After refreshments had been served, 
M. Eiffel made a speech expressing his satisfaction at having 
that day hoisted the tricolour upon the highest building in the 
world. Its completion was a credit to the energy and con- 
structive skill of Frenchmen. M. Tirard eulogised the tower 
and buildings, apologised for having formerly opposed its 
erection, and concluded by announcing that M. Eiffel would 
be made an officer of the Legion of Honour, 


EASTER HOLIDAY ARRANGEMENTS BY THE BRIGHTON AND 

SOUTH-COAST RAILWAY. 
The availability of ordinary return tickets to and from the 
seaside, &c., will be extended as usual over the Easter holidays, 
and this will also include the special cheap Saturday to Monday 
tickets. On Thursday a fourteen-day excursion to Paris, by 
the picturesque route vid Dieppe and Rouen, will be run 
from London by a special day service and also by the fixed 
night service. 

On Good Friday and Easter Sunday day trips, at greatly 
reduced excursion fares, will be run from London to Brighton, 
Worthing, Midhurst, Portsmouth, the Isle of Wight, Leweés, 
Tunbridge Wells, Eastbourne, Bexhill, St. Leonards and 
Hastings. Special Saturday to Tuesday tickets will also be 
issued from London to Brighton, Portsmouth and the Isle of 
Wight. 

Extra trains will be run to and from London, as required 
by the traffic, to the Crystal Palace Grand Sacred Concert on 
Good Friday, and the special holiday entertainments on Easter 
Monday and following days, 

On Easter Monday special cheap excursions will be run 
from London to Brighton, Worthing, Midhurst, Portsmouth, 
the Isle of Wight, Eastbourne, St. Leonards, and Hastings. 

For the Volunteer Review at Hastbourne, on Easter Mon- 
day, special trains will be run from London, Brighton, Hastings, 
Tunbridge Wells, &e. 

On Easter Tuesday cheap day trips will be run from 
London to Brighton and Worthing. 

The Brighton Company announce that their West-End 
Offices—28, Regent-cireus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel 
Buildings, Trafalgar-square—will remain open until 10 p.m. 
on the evenings of Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday for 
the sale of the special cheap tickets and ordinary tickets to all 
parts of the line, at the same fares as charged at London 
Bridge and Victoria. , 


At Oxford on April 8, Judge Cooke, Q.C., was presented 
with a handsome silver bowl and four silver filigree dessert- 
dishes by the Registrars of the courts included in the Circuit 
No. 36, on his retirement from the office of County Court 
Judge. 

A “point-to-point” race between members of the House of 
Commons was run on April 6 from Hillesdon, near Chatwode, 
to Mr. G. Warr’s farm near Buckingham, and was won by Mr. 
Cyril Flower on The Sultan. Objection has been raised to The 
Sultan, on the ground that the horse had been previously 
ridden in races, and was, therefore, disqualified by the pre- 
scribed conditions. A farmers’ race over the same course 
followed, and was won by Mr. Millington’s Stockwood. 

Mr. Henry Froude, of the Oxford University Press Ware- 
house, has issued the Book of Common Prayer in several 
forms bound with the new edition of ‘‘ Hymns, Ancient and 
Modern.” The sheets of the hymns were not delivered by 
Messrs. Clowes and Sons until April 3, and the process of 
binding was executed with such rapidity that the books were 
ready on the 4th. All the Prayer Books have been specially 
printed on thinner paper than that hitherto used, to counteract 
the considerable increase in the thickness of the hymns, and 
by this means the bulk of the bound volumes is hardly affected 
by the 165 additional hymns. The cheap shilling issue 
(Ruby 32mo.) contains a reproduction of Holman Hunt's 
Pre-Raphaelite picture, “ The Light of the World,” which has 
been produced by a photographic process, under the advice and 
direction of the artist himself. 

Pale pink coral is to be fashionable again this season, says 
the Lady's Pictorial, and certainly there is nothing prettier in 
its way than this delicate substance. With black it is 
peculiarly effective, and it can be utilised in such a variety of 
ways that it will prove a most useful revival to milliners and 
dressmakers, as well as to jewellers and others. Buttons, for 
instance, of palest pink coral look charming on black or green 
gowns, and branches of coral or coral aigrettes make admirable 
millinery ornaments. Nearly everybody has some article of 
this beautiful substance laid by, and they will do well to seize 
this opportunity of utilising them ; for if the predictions of 
fashion-mongers are to be believed there is no form in which 
coral will not be worn during the season. Another jewellery 
novelty of the season is the semmed hair-band, which resembles 
the fine hair-nets worn by ladies to keep their fringes in order. 
These are made to exactly match the wearer’s own hair, and 
interwoven with them are single brilliants or pearls, so that — 
the natural hair has the appearance of being poudyé with 
gems, while the owner of the jewels need have no fear of losing 
them. The effect is exceedingly pretty, and as jewellery is to 
be so much worn this season these bandcaux will be very 
welcome adjuncts of the toilet. 
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The disaster that occurred on Friday, March 29, by the collision 
of two steam-boats between Dover and Ostend, causing much 
loss of life, has been mentioned in this Journal. On that 
morning, the Belgian mail-steamer the Comtesse de Flandre 
left Ostend at a quarter-past ten, the usual time, with twenty- 
three passengers and seven mail-bags on board. At noon, the 
Princesse Henriette started from Dover for Ostend. There was 
no wind, and the sea was calm; but, on account of the dense 
fog, both steamers had their regulation lights burning, 
ke their steam-whistles were going every minute. At about 
ee minutes past one, between the Ruytingen and green 
lights off Dunkirk, they approached each other, their line of 
route being such that they would always pass in sight of one 
agit But in their neighbourhood, though invisible, owing 
eect 108 was a fishing-smack, said to be No. 267, of Grave- 
the S, uy ich frequently sounded her foghorn, and it was in 
yal en leavour to steer clear of this boat that the two 
The Ce came into collision. The shock was frightful. 
alas eager Henriette struck the Comtesse de Flandre 
ia a! ee on the starboard side, immediately behind the paddle- 

the batt cut right into her middle. With the inrush of water 
me 2 - exploded, and completed the catastrophe. The fore 
ee € vessel, with the heavy engines, went to the bottom 
nee, but the aft part floated. ‘The captain was never seen 
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2, Rescuing Suryivors from the Bowsprit. 
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AND DESCRIPTION SUPPLIED BY ONE OF THE CREW OF 


again; but a boy anda sailor who were on the bridge with 
him either jumped, or were blown by the explosion, on to 
the aft-deck, and to this fact they owe their lives. he chief 
officer, M. Vermeulen, who was at breakfast in his cabin, and 
all the men in the lower decks perished. Mr. Henry Algernon 
Osborn, and two Belgian gentlemen, M. Florent Goosens, of 
Antwerp, and M. Creutzen, of Liége, were swept away and 
drowned. Every effort was made by the crew under the 
command of the remaining officers to save the lives of 
the other passengers. ‘lhe Comtesse de Flandre carried 
four small boats; one of these was lowered, and, to- 
gether with those launched from the Princesse Henriette, 
succeeded in rescuing the unfortunate people who had leaped 
or had been forced into the water. The passengers on board 
the Princesse Henriette were thrown into the utmost alarm by 
the collision; but, on perceiving that their vessel was safe, 
devoted themselves to assisting the survivors of the accident. 
Prince Jérome Bonaparte and his aide-de-camp, an old naval 
officer, were the last toleave the wreck. The Prince’s valet died of 
exhaustion, after being taken out of the water. M. Vandekerck- 
hoye, first officer of the Princesse Henriette, succeeded in climb- 
ing on to the deserted stern of the Comtesse de Flandre, and 
rescued several items of the Prince’s luggage. After having 
waited till all hope of finding any other survivors was gone, the 


3. The Princesse Henriette—showing Damage to her Bow, 
DOVER AND OSTEND. 


THE PRINCESSE HENRIETTE. 


Princesse took the wreck in tow until she wes relieved 
by the Ostend tug-loat; but before it could be brought 
into the harbour the wreck sank in deep water, just 
opposite to the Casino, where it lay invisible even at 
low tide. The news quickly spread through the town, 
and before daylight an anxious crowd assembled on the 
pier and quays to learn the worst. When it became known 
that out of the crew of twenty-four souls eleven had perished— 
the captain, mate, first, second, and third engineers, five stokers, 
and one sailor—and that four of the twenty-three passengers 
had lost their lives. while two or three, at least, were seriously 
injured, great sympathy was felt for the bereaved relatives of 
the victims ; especially for Madame Vermeulen, widow of the 
first officer, who was only married last January. All the 
members of the ship’s crew who lost their lives were Ostend 
men; each has left a widow, and, in many cases, a young 
family. Several of the dead bodies have been washed ashore 
near Gravelines. Mr. Osborn, of Shefford, Bedfordshire, one 
of the passengers drowned, was on his way home from Cologne, 
accompanied by his brother and his son. A Belgian lady, 
Malle. Schindelser, of Antwerp, was severely crushed, and lies 
in a precarious condition. ‘The King of the Belgians, and 
her Majesty Queen Victoria, then at Biarritz, kindly sent 
messages of sympathy to the survivors. 
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ART EXHIBITIONS. 

Seldom, if ever, has there been brought togetherin this country 
so representative an exhibition of the works of the French 
Romanticists as that now to be seen at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s 
Galleries (New Bond-street). The period of which “ mil-huit- 
cent-trente” was the starting-point witnessed in France “a 
revival of art and letters of which the rest of Europe was 
sooner or later to feel the force. In literature the struggle 
between the Romanticists and the Classicists brought to the 
front some of the most distinguished men whom the country 
ever produced ; and art, and even science, were not slow in 
bearing witness to the progress of modern ideas. It is only 
with one branch of art—that of painting—that we are con- 
cerned here, and if we have not the claims of the rival schools 
brought before our eyes, we have the evidence of the works 
by which the Romanticists won their well-deserved triumphs. 
Of Delacroix, who in a way was the leader of the revolt 
against himself, there are only two specimens, “Le bon 
Samaritain” (99), a work rich in colour and instinct 
with life; and a sketch for the well-known “ Barque de 
Don Juan” (100), which is one of the glories of the French 
School in the Louvre collection. On the other hand, Diaz, 
the naturalised Spaniard, who started as a somewhat servile 
follower of Delacroix, is represented, in extraordinary strength, 
by no less than twenty-two pictures, of which at least half-a- 
dozen are perfect gems. In figure-pieces as in landscapes 
Diaz showed a marvellous sense of colour, which he heightens 
or lower: without ever marriné the harmony of his scheme ; 
and, besi.°s this, he appreciated beauty whether in women or 
Nature for its own sake. In the “Fortune-Teller” (1), the 
“ Cupid and Adonis” (7), and “ Figures with Dog” (17) we see 
how strong the Italian influence of Correggio and others was 
upon him long after he had broken with the traditions of the 
classical school; whilst the exquisite transparency of the 
“Pool in the Forest of Fontainebleau” and “The Forest 
Glades” through which one seems to follow the footsteps 
of the fading light. attest the hold which the new school 
had taken of him. Of the Ecole de Fontainebleau, as 
originally constituted, all three members—Corot. Rousseau, and 
Jacque—are adequately represented. From the first-named 
there is an early work (24), a small landscape with figures 
and boat thoroughly Dutch in its treatment both of atmosphere 
and objects. The interval which separates this work from 
such chefs @@urre as the “ Landscape” (43), with the distant 
bridge, the silvery “ Birches” (44) swaying in the breeze, the 
“ Goucher du Soleil” (36), and the like, is a considerable one, 
but the artist’s halting-points are well indicated by his 
numerous works. Daubigny (the elder) is the only other 
French artist who is represented at this exhibition in any- 
thing like equal profusion ; but Rousseau, the most natural of 
all French modern artists, may be seen ‘to adyantage in the 
“Old Oak” (76), the “ Rift in the Cloud” (73) and in a lovely 
landscape (78) with cows and figures. Of the eight works of 
J. EF. Millet, “'The Wood-Sawyers” (85) will perhaps recall 
the more popular idea of the artist's style; but in the “Shep- 
herdess” (83) underneath a clump of trees and in “La Bergére” 
(86) we have instances of that simple yet subtle work and 
thought by which this extraordinary artist was distinguished. 
Charles Jacque is representel by four works, of which “ The 
Coming Home” (113) expresses the strong feeling for Nature 
aroused by Constable and translated into French art: an 
influence to which even the veteran Georges Michel willingly 
submitted himself, as shown in the “Storm” (105) and “ Far 
and Near” (184). Our space permits us only to mention 
the names of the other painters whose works are so well 
represented in this collection. ‘They include Constant Troyon, 
Jules Dupré, Adolphe Hervier, Antoine Vollon, Adolphe 
Monticelli, and, less completely, Jules Breton and Gustave 
Courbet. Scarcely belonging to this school, if not in active 
opposition to its teaching, are Ingres, Meissonier, and Gérome ; 
and it is interesting to have at hand, as works of reference. 
pictures from their easels. The most important, Gérome’s 
* Rex Tibicen ” (196), which gained for its painter the médaille 
@honneur, seems hard and flat beside the other works in the 
room ; but in the leer and the sneer of the sage of Ferney, 
whose bust stands above the Royal flute-player (Frederick 
the Great), one gets a pleasant touch of humour. The 
Dutch Romanticists include the three Maris—Jacobus, 
the eldest and strongest, whose work in many cases recalls 
that of Constable; Matthys, “the fine gold of Dutch painting” ; 
and Willem, “the silvery.” To these should be added Roelofs, 
Mauve, Bosboom, and the melancholy Josef Israels, whose 
variations on the theme of the sorrows and simple-joys of the 
poor are grouped in pleasant association. We ought not to 
conclude without a word in praise of the admirable hanging 
of this collection. French artists have, it is true, a unity of 
purpose and colour which our painters would do well to imitate ; 
and this quality Messrs. Dowdeswell bring out by the skilful 
grouping of each man’s works. 

At the Hanover Gallery (47, New Bond-street), which is 
wholly devoted to works by foreign artists, the chief interest 
will becentred in Meissonier’s masterpiece, 1814,” so often 
described, so well known by engravings, and never before 
exhibited in its original state. It must always rank among 
the marvels of painting, whatever one’s personal views may be 
o? the aims of the “miniaturist” school. The figure of 
Napoleon, baffled yet resolute, as he wends his way back over 
the snow-covered roads of Champagne, is full of character and 
dignity. Behind him come a crowd of his Generals forming 
his staffi—many of whom it is easy-to recognise, from 
their faces as well as their uniforms. To the left, the 
retreating columns, with silent drums, are hurrying on- 
wards across the snow, but still preserving order, as if 
their Emperor's eye was still there to control and his 
voice ready to call them once more to stand at bay. 
The solidity and roundness with which men and horses are 
alike depicted in a canvas measured by inches is the secre of 
M. Meissonier’s art, of which we may search far,and wide to 
find a finer specimen. ‘The other important work in the 
gallery belongs to a very different school or type. M. Ed. 
Farasyn is a Belgian by birth and teaching, and his large 
picture of “The Emigrants” has brought him into well- 
deserved notice here and in the Colonies, as well as in Con- 
tinental capitals. ‘The scene of the picture is on the quay at 
Antwerp—the emigrant ship Pennland lying alongside with 
her steam getting up. The wharf is crowded with parting 
and speeding guests, and many points of real but simple 
pathos are touched with reverence and care. It may 
not, perhaps, be admitted that the artist has achieved 
a masterpiece of the highest order, but at the same 
time he has not undertaken a task beyond his powers, 
and what he has done is done conscientiously and 
skillfully. Among the other works of interesb may be 
mentioned half-a-dozen or more by a very clever French 
artist, Louis Chevallier, who has a singularly effective way of 
treating the country—as modified by art—in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Paris. He has a wonderful sense of summer 
effect, and his colour, although a little crude in places, is 


distinctive, and his sense of sunshine complete. Henri Levy's 


“ Excommunication,’ Roybet’s “ Vengeance,” Alfred Stevens's 
“ Voie Lactée,” Berne-Bellecour’s * In the Trenches,” and others, 


although, for the most part, previously exhibited elsewhere, 
come upon us with almost the sense of novelty, and can well 
bear to be seen again. 

We shall have the opportunity next month of judging for 
ourselves the quality and taste of American decorative work. 
An exhibition is to be held in New Bond-street in which 
examples of recent work by the Society of American Etchers 
und the Assuciated Artists of New York will be brought 
together. ‘ihe latter are famous especially for their needle- 
woven tapestries, embroideries, &c. In addition to these the 
following art-manufacturcrs haye consented to contribute 
specimens of American work :—Mr. J. Lafarge (stained glass), 
Messrs. Low. of Chelsea, Massachusetts (tiles, &c.), the Rook- 
wood Pottery of Cincinnati, Ohio (faience), Mr. J. Williams, 
of New York (wrought ironwork), Messrs. Tandell (reproduc- 
tions of old leather-work), and many others. 


Messrs. Sampson, Low, and Co. have recently published a 
“History of French Painting, from its Earliest to its Latest 
Practice,” by Mrs. C. H. Stranahan ; illustrated with repro- 
auctions of sixteen representative pictures. The increasing 
interest felt in this country with regard to French art, espe- 
cially painting, has called for such a book ; and this one will 
prove invaluable to the student as a book of reference. Besides 
tracing the progress of French painting through all its stages, 
from the fifteenth century to the present time, it presents a 
concise and clear history of the official side of French art, of 
the establishment of the Academy. and of all the various art 
institutions ; also chronological lists of the chief works pro- 
duced, and of the medals and other honours won by many of the 
artists. The greater part of the book is occupied by the 
art and artists of the nineteenth century; but Poussin, 
Claude of Lorraine, Lesueur, Lebrun, Wattean, Greuze, 
David, and many other famous artists, are treated as 
their reputation deserves. Unlike most histories of the 
kind, this one treats of the living masters, as well as the 
dead; it relates many interesting facts relating to Rosa 
Bonheur. Géréme, Meissonier, their manner of study and 
their works. It is, perhaps, unavoidable in any treatise on 
modern French painting that much space be devoted to the 
“ Impressionists” whose influence has had a revolutionary 
effect on Parisian art. The reproductions of paintings which 
furnish the illustrations to this work are excellent. The 
frontispiece, after Meissonier’s “Le Portrait du Sergent” ; 
“Une Collaboration,” by Géréme ; “La Saison d’Octobre.” by 
Bastien Lepage; and “Le Premier Chant de Noél,” by 
Bouguereau, are especially worthy of notice. ‘ 


SINGLE-BOOK AUTHORS. 


Everyone has heard of “Single-speech Hamilton,” who, after 
making a famous oration, fell into silence and insignificance. 
Tp literature it has frequently happened that an author's fame 
rests upon a single work, although he may have written 
several; and one poem, and that not necessarily a long one, 
has more than once sufficed to fix a man’s reputation among 
the poets of his country. 

Samuel Pepys published in 1690 his “ Memoirs relating to 
the State of the Royal Navy of England ”—a work which is now 
as dead, or nearly so, as if it had never been written. But 
Pepys’ “ Diary,” which he wrote in cipher for his own amuse- 
ment, and never intended for publication, is a standard work ; 
indeed, it is something more, for many a standard work is 
seldom read, and no loyer of entertaining literature allows the 
dust to collect on the gossip with which Pepys fills his pages. 
It would be impossible, I suppose, for any man who is nota 
“painful student” of dramatic literature to read the thirty 
plays produced by Colley Cibber, the Poet Laureate, whom 
Pope would fain have doomed to an unenviable immortality. 
But Cibber, although an execrable poet. was no dunce, and his 
“Apology for his own Life,” which Horace Walpole called 
inimitable, and Swift sat up all night to read, contains, in 
addition to its personal interest, some of the best criticisms on 
the stage to be found-in the language. The book, which has 
been lately reprinted by Mr. Nimmo, in a fine édition de 
luxe, proves that * King Colley” is entitled to live by his own 
right, and not simply through Pope’s satire. If ever author 
could claim to be the man of one book it is Colley Cibber. 

Defoe was one of the most voluminous of English writers, 
and there is ability in all he wrote; but although the scholar 
may be acquainted with several of his singularly realistic 
works, the ordinary reader knows Defoe as the author of 
“Robinson Crusoe,” just ashe knows Bunyan by his “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.’ Few men have written more than Richard Baxter ; 
but “The Saints’ Rest” is the book with which his name is 
popularly associated. Clarendon’s place in English literature 
is also due to one book, the “ History of the Rebellion,” in the 
brilliant light of which his minor works are extinguished. 
Gibbon’s miscellaneous works are published in five volumes, 
and his highly characteristic autobiography is a most enter- 
taining narrative; but it is his famous history which for 
more than a century has made Gibbon’s name familiar, not 
only to readers of the work, but to those who have never 
opened a volume of it. Still more emphatically is Robert Burton, 
author of “The Anatomy of Melancholy,” a man of one book ; 
and the authors of “ Peter Wilkins” and of the “ History of 
Selborne” have a celebrity of the same kind. So faras English 
readers are concerned, Cervantes, too, is the writer of one book ; 
and that the most famous romance ever written. It is useless of 
scholars to remind us of his plays and his “Novelas Ex- 
emplares.” 
that we remember Cervantes ; just as we remember Le Sage by 
“Gil Blas,” although that famous story occupies but two 
volumes out of the fifteen which contain the author’s works. 
Bishop Butler wrote some famous sermons, closely packed 
with thought ; but he also wrote “ The Analogy of Religion,” 
the greatest theological work published in the last century, 
and it is that volume which keeps—and may we not say 
always will keep?—his memory green. And although I do 
not forget that Adam Smith published “ Philosophical Essays” 
and the “ Theory of Moral Sentiments,” Iam sure it is through 
the “ Wealth of Nations” that his name is a familiar one to 
modern readers. James Boswell wrote an “Account of 
Corsica,” of which he was not a little proud; but who reads it 
in our day ? and who does not read his “ Life of Johnson,” the 
most instructive and entertaining biography in the language? 
Next to that book for literary interest must be placed Lock- 
hart’s “ Life of Scott,” and, despite his Spanish ballads, his 
“ Adam Blair” and “ Reginald Dalton,” and his reputation as 
editor of the Quarterly, Lockhart’s fame, it is safe to say, 
would grow fainter and fainter as the years run on were it not 
for the delightful biography of his great father-in-law. 

And here I must make a digression to observe that the fame 
of many splendid writers, unlike those already mentioned, 
is due to the copiousness and variety of their genius. Shak- 
speare’s rank at the head of all men of letters does not 


depend upon any one play; nor, indeed, upon half-a-dozen. 


Milton’s reputation does not rest solely upon “ Paradise Lost” ; 
how can it, when what, for convenience’ sake, we call his minor 
poems are of such transcendent beauty ? 
Pope, Swift nor Goldsmith, lives on the reputation of one work ; 


It is as the immortal author of “Don Quixote” © 


Neither Dryden nor - 


and I am sure that the greatest English poet of onr 
has not attained that eminence by “The Excursion,” 
than Lord Tennyson has reached his high place a 
poets by the “Idylls of the King.” And it is 
romances, and not to one, that Scott owes his ra 
prince of novelists. Take a room full of men bl 
some taste and culture, and probably not three of + 
agree in preferring any single Waverley to all the 


century 
any More 
mong the 
to several 
nk as the 
essed with 
hem would 


might choose “ The Antiquary,” another “ Guy ees 
“ Old Mortality,” or “The Heart of Midlothian.” “The Brije 


of Lammermoor” would have its advocates, I am sure- 
would “The Fortunes of Nigel,” “Rob Roy,” “ Oner Frid 
Durward,” “ Redgauntlet,” and “ Waverley ” itself, of which 
Goethe said that it might be “set beside the best works that hay 
ever been written in this world.” Moreover, if there were ey 
in the room one may be certain that he would give his yote y 
favour of “ Ivanhoe,” And there isa similar variety and quality 
of merit in Dickens and Thackeray. “ Pickwick,” « David 
Copperfield,” “Bleak House,” ** Dombey and Son,” “The Tal 
of Two Cities’—here, to go no further, is room for choice ae 
for taste; and how many readers, I wonder, prefer “Vanity 
Fair” to “ The Newcomes” and to “ Esmond”? : 
*Revenons a nos moutons.” The man of one book leads 
by a natural sequence to the poet of one poem. It must be 
admitted that poets who have knowingly exercised this 
restraint, and having done one thing well have been content 
to do no more. are rare indeed, if they can be said to exist at 
all. The passion for verse, if a man has once felt it, will not 
let him alone; but, just as we have seen how many a prose 
writer, having written several books, lives solely by the enn 
of one, so good poetry being a daintier production than prose 
jt need not surprise us that a verseman, having done one thing 
rich and rare, should fail, in spite of many efforts. to succeed 
a second time. For my illustrations of this trath I will not 
go farther back than the last century. Mr. Saintsbury, a 
good critic, praises Dr. Young’s “ Satires” and his “ Last Day” ; 
but his praise, I fear, will fall upon deaf ears, for now Young, 
who also wrote several plays, would be almost unknown were 
it not for “Night Thoughts,’ and even that once popular 
poem is known to the modern reader chiefly by extracts. I 
wonder if any reader of this paper has gone steadily through 
the nine books which form that striking work. Blair's 
“Grave,” a muchshorter poem. written in the same serious 
vein, is remarkable for originality and pregnancy of thought, 
and it is remarkable, too, as being the only poem which the 
author is known to have composed. Tickell wrote several 
poems, which, if they ever had any life, died with him; but 
the death of his friend Addison inspired a very genuine strain 
of poetry which will be always read with pleasure. Of Kit 
Smart, the mad poet, Johnson said, “I did not think he ought 
to be shut up. He insisted on people praying with him, and 
I’d as lief pray with Kit Smart as anyone else. Another 
charge was that he did not love clean linen, and I have no 
passion for it.” The poems written by Smart when he was 
sane, are, as it has been observed, quite worthless. After his 
mind was estranged, however. he wrote one poem, “The Song 
to David,” by which, as Mr. Humphrey Ward truly says, “ he 
deserves to be not only remembered, but remembered as a poet 
who for one short moment reached a height to which the 
prosaic muse of his epoch was wholly unaccustomed.” Mr. 
Ward adds that when an edition of Smart’s poems was pub- 
lished ufter his death, this piece, the only one deserving 
preservation, was omitted on the plea that it afforded “a 
melancholy proof of the recent estrangement of his mind.” 
A “Life of Smart” (1795), prefixed to Anderson’s “ British 
Poets,” is before me, and the words quoted are to Le found in it ; 
butit would seem that they refer to some pieces printed with the 
“Song to David,” for on the next page the biographer states 
that that poem would have been inserted, but a copy could not 
be found. And he adds—* The slight defects and singularities 
of this neglected performance are amply compensated by a 
grandeur, a majesty of thought, and a happiness of expression 
in several of the stanzas.’ Mr. Ward is, therefore, not quite cor- 
rect in saying that “it is only in our day that attention has been 
recalled to the-single poem by which Smart deserves to be 
remembered.” This, however, is not the place for criticism, 
and already my space is exhausted. In conclusion, therefore, 
JT will mention, with but a word or two of comment, three or 
four more poets whose reputation rests upon a single poem. 
William Tennant wrote a variety of verses, including transla- 
tions from the German ; yet Professor Minto is justified in 
saying that the author of “ Anster Fair” is “an extraordinary 
instance of a single-poem poet.” So is Charles Wolfe, whose 
“Burial of Sir John Moore” is one of the best poems of its 
class; so is Mrs. Barbauld, whose lovely lines on “Life ° are 
dear to many readers ; and so is Blanco White, whose magni- 
ficent sonnet on “Night” Coleridge thought the finest in the 
language—‘ at least,” he added, “it is only in Milton and in 
Wordsworth that I remember any rival.” J.D. 


THE LOOSHAI EXPEDITION. 


We have recently described the small military expedition sent 
by the British Indian Government from Calcutta, by sea, 
across the north-eastern part of the Bay of Bengal, to Chitta- 
gong. and up the Kurnaphuli river, for the purpose of chas- 
tising the hostile Looshai tribes, in the region of hills and 
forests to the south of Assam and to the west of Upper 
Burmah. It was announced on March 28 that the expeditionary 
force had commenced its return. The troops have destroyed 
Howsata’s village. the inhabitants of which were concerned in 
the murder of Lieutenant Stewart, and the operations may 
now be considered at an end. We are favoured with some 
Sketches by Lieutenant L. W. Shakespear, of the Ist Goorkhas, 
representing the scenery at Demagiri and Rangamatti, on the 
Kurnaphuli river, the bamboo bridges constructed for the 
passage of the troops over smaller streams, and the stockades 
erected for the protection of their encampments on the march 
up to Burkul. ‘The spot where Lieutenant Stewart was killed 
last year is twelve miles from Rangamatti, among the hills 
seen in the background of one of these Views. 


The whole of the library which belonged to the late 
General Gordon has been presented by Miss Gordon to the 
Southampton Free Library, together with a portrait of the 
hero of Khartoum. 

Messrs. Barclay and Fry have erected new printing works 
at The Grove, Southwark - street, on the top of which is a 
clock showing the time ona dial four feet in diameter, of stout 
copper. ‘he work was entrusted to Mr. J. W. Benson, clock- 
maker to the Queen, Ludgate - hill, London, who has made a 
clock specially suited to the building. This firm is well known 
in South London, having erected, among others, clocks ab 
Messrs. Peak, Frean’s, Bermondsey; Surrey Cricket Club, 
Kennington Oval ; Holy Trinity Church, Upper Tooting ; and 
have now in course of construction one for the Rev. C. © 
Brooke, St. John the Divine, Vassal-road, Brixton. All the 
latest improvements have been introduced. Mr. Benson has 
also fixed a similar clock for Messrs. Mitchell and Beasley, of the 


‘North Kent Brewery, at Plumstead, but this shows time on “ 


illuminated dial and strikes on 2 ewt. bell. 
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First Bridge out of Demagirt. 4. Interior of Bamboo Stockade, for Eneamp- 


1, Rangamatti, from the Cirenit House. 2. A Bamboo Bridge. 3. 
7. The Demagiri Stockade, from the Signalling Station, ment of Troops on March to Burkul, 


5, Bamboo Stockade on the Knrnaphuli River. 6. The Demagiri Pool, on the Kurnaphuli River. 
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CLEOPATRA: 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE FALL AND VENGEANCE OF HARMACHIS, THE 
ROYAL EGYPTIAN. AS SET FORTH BY HIS OWN HAND, 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


ALL 


RIGHTS RESERVED. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

OF THE TOMB OF THE DIVINE MENKA-RA; OF WRITING ON 
THE BREAST OF MENKA-RA; OF THE DRAWING PORTH OF THE 
TREASURE} OF THE DWELLER IN THE TOMB; AND OF THE FLIGHT 
OF CLEOPATRA AND HARMACHIS FROM THE HOLY PLACE, 


TUE 


stood within a small 
arched chamber, 
paved and lined 
with great blocks of 
> the granite stone of 
Syene. There before 
us — hewn from a 
single mass of basalt 
shaped like a wooden 
house and resting on a 
sphinx with a face of 
gold -— was the sar- 
cophagus of the divine 
Menka-ra. 

Awed we stood and 
gazed, for the weight 
of the silence and the 
solemnity of that holy 
place seemed to crush 
us. Above us, eubit over cubit 
in its mighty measure, the 
pyramid towered up to heaven 
and was kissed of the night air. 
But we were deep in the bowels 
of the rock beneath its base. 
We were alone with the dead, 
whose rest we were about to 
break; and no sound of the 
murmuring air and no sight of life came to dull the awful 
edge of solitude. I gazed on the sarcophagus: its heavy 
lid had been lifted and rested at its side. Around it the 
dust of ages had gathered thick, and there in the dust was 
the stamp of human feet. Then I trembled, for I knew that 
I looked on th: footprints of that forefather of mine who, 
generations gone, last of living men, had visited this holy 
place. Long had he been gathered to Osiris, and yet there in 
the powdered dust was the press of his dead foot. 

“ See,’ 1 whispered, pointing to a writing, daubed with 
pigment upon the wall in the sacred symbols of ancient times. 

“Read it, Harmachis,”’ answered Cleopatra, in the same 
low voice; ‘‘for I cannot.” 

Then I read: ‘I, Rameses Miamun, did, in my day and in 
my hour of need, visit this sepulchre. But, though great my 
need and bold my heart, I dared not face the curse of 
Menka-ra. Judge, O thou who shalt come after me, and, if 
thy soul be pure and Khem be utterly distressed, take thou 
that which I have left.” 

“Where, then, is the treasure?’ she whispered. 
that sphinx-face of gold ?”’ 

“Jven there,’? I answered, pointing to the sarcophagus. 
‘* Draw near and see.”’ 

And she took my hand and drew near. 

The lid was off, but within the depths of the sarcophagus 
lay the painted coffin of the Pharaoh. I blew the dust from it 
with my breath and read that which was written thereon. And 
this was written :— 

“Pharaoh Menka-ra, the child of Heaven. 

‘“‘ Pharaoh Menka-ra, Royal Son of the Sun. 

‘‘Pharaoh Menka-ra, who didst lie beneath the heart of Nout. 

‘Nout, thy Mother, wraps thee in the spell of Her holy 
name. ; 

‘““The name of thy Mother, Nout, isthe mystery of Heaven. 

“Nout, thy Mother, gathers thee to the number of the Gods. 

‘“Nout, thy Mother, breathes on thy foes and utterly 
destroys them. 

‘‘() Pharaoh Menka-ra, who livest for ever!” 


‘* Where, then, is the treasure ?’’ she asked again. ster; 
indeed, is the body of the divine Menka-ra; but the flesh even 
of Pharaohs is not gold, and if the face of this sphinx be gold 
how may we move it?” 

For answer I bade her stand upon the sphinx and grasp 
the upper part of the coffin while I grasped its foot. Then, 
at my word, we lifted, and the lid of the case, which was not 
fixed, came away, and wé set it upon the floor. And there in 
the case was the mummy of the Pharaoh, as three thousand 
years before it-had been laid. A large mummy it was, and 
somewhat ungainly. Nor was it adorned with a gilded mask, 
as is the fashion of our day, for the head was wrapped in 
cloths yellow with age, which were made fast with pink flaxen 
bandages, whereunder were pushed the stems of lotus-blooms. 
And on the breast, wreathed round with lotus-flowers, lay a 
large plate of gold closely written over with sacred writing. 
J lifted up the plate, and, holding it to the light, I read :— 

‘“T, Menka-ra, the Osirian, aforetime Pharaoh of the Land of 
Khem, who in my day did live justly and ever walked in the path 
marked for my feet by the decree of the Invisible, Who was the 
beginning and is the end, speak from my tomb to those who after me 
shall for an hour sit upon my Throne. Behold, I, Menka-ra, the 
Osirian, having in the days of my life been warned of a dream 
that a time will come when Khem shall fear to fall into the hands 
of strangers, and her monarch shall have great need of treasure 
wherewith to furnish armies to drive the barbarian back, have out 
of my wisdom done this thing. For it having pleased the protecting 
Gods to give me wealth beyond any Pharaoh who has been since the 
days of Horus—thousands of cattle and geese, thousands of camels 
and. asses, thousands of measures of corn, and hundreds of measures 
of gold and gems ; this wealth have I used sparingly, and that which 
remains have I bartered for precious stones — even for emeralds 
the most beatiful and largest that are in the world. These stones, 
then, have I stored up against that day of the need of Khem. But 
because as there have been, so there shall be, those who do wichedly on 
the carth, and who, in the lust of gain, might seize this wealth that 
T have stored, and put it to their uses. Behold, thow Unborn One, who 
in the fullness of time shalt stand above me and read this that I have 
caused to be written, thus have I stored the treasure: even among 
my bones. Therefore, O thou Unborn One, sleeping in the womb 
of Nout, this I say to thee! If thow indeed hast need of riches 
to save Khem from the foes of Khem, fear not and delay not, but 
tear ine, the Osirian, from my tomb, loose my wrappings and 
vip the treasure from my breast, and all shall be well with thee ; 
for this only do I command, that thou dost replace my bones 
within my hollow coffin. But if the need be passing and not great, 
or if there be guile within thy heart, then the curse of Menka-ra be 
on thee! On thee be the curse that shall smite him who breaks in upon 
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the dead !* On thee be the curse that fellow: the traitor! On thee 
he the curse that smites him who outrages the majesty of the Gods! 
Unhappy shalt thou live, in blood and misery shalt thou die, and in 
misery shalt thou be tormented for ever and for ever! For, Wicked 
One, there in Amenti shall we come face to face ! 

‘4nd to the end of the keeping of this secret hae JI, 
Menka-ra, set up a Temple of my Worship, the which I have 
built upon the eastern side of this my House of Death. To the 
hereditary High Priest of this my Temple shall it be made known 
from time to time. And if any High Priest that shall be do reveal 
this secret to another than the Pharaoh, or Her who wears the 
Pharaoh's crown and is seated upon the throne of Khem, accursed 
be he also. Thus have I, Menka-ra, the Osirian, written. Now to 
thee, who, sleeping in the womb of Nout, yet shall upon a time 
stand over me and read, I say, judge thou! and if thou judgest 
evilly on thee shall fall this the curse of Menka-ra, from which 
there is no escape. Greeting and farewell.” 

““Thou hast heard, O Cleopatra,’’ I said solemnly ; ‘‘ now 
search thy heart; judge thou, and for thine own sake judge 
justly.” 

She bent her head in thought. 

“T fear to do this thing,’’ she said presently. 
hen¢e.”’ 

“Tt is well,” I said, with a lightening of the heart, and 
bent me to lift the wooden lid. For I, too, feared. 

“ And yet what said the writing of the divme Menka-ra?— 
twas emeralds, was it not? Andemeralds are now so rare and 
hard to come by! Ever did I love emeralds, and never can I 
find them without a flaw.”’ 

‘Tis not a matter of what thou dost love, Cleopatra,” I 
said: “’tis matter of the need of Khem and of the secret 
meaning of thy heart, which thou alone canst know.”’ 

“Aye, surely, Harmachis; surely! And is not the need of 
Egypt great? There is no gold in the treasury, and how can 
I defy the Roman if I have no gold? And have I not sworn 
to thee that I will wed thee and defy the Roman; and do I 
not swear it again—yea, even in this solemn hour, with my 
hand upon dead Pharaoh’s heart? Why, here is that occasion 
whereof the divine Menka-ra did dream. ‘Thou secest it is so, 
for else had Hatasu or Rameses or some other Pharaoh drawn 
forth the gems. But no; they left them to this hour because 
the time was not yet come. Now it must be come, for if I take 
not the gems the Roman will surely seize on Egypt, and then 
there will beno Pharaoh to whom the secret may be told. Nay, let 
us away with fears and to the work. Why dost look so frighted F 
Having pure hearts, naught is there to fear, Harmachis.”’ 

“Fven as thou wilt,’ I said again; ‘‘for thee it is to judge, 
since if thou judgest falsely on thee will surely fall the curse 
from which there is no escape.”” 

“So, Harmachis, take Pharaoh’s head and I will take his 
Oh, what an awful place is this!’ and suddenly she clung to 
me. ‘* Methought I saw a shadow yonder in the darkness! 
Methought that it did move toward us and then straightway 
vanish! Let us be going! Didst thou see naught ?’’ 

“T saw naught, Cleopatra; but mayhap it was the Spirit 
of the divine Menka-ra, for ever does the Spirit hover round 
its mortal tenement. Let us then be going; right giad shall 
I be to go.”’ 

She made as though to start, then turned back again and 
spoke once more. 

“oT was naught—naught but the mind that, in such a 
house of Horror, doth body forth those shadowy forms of 
fear it dreads to see. Nay, I must look upon these emeralds 
indeed: if I die, I must look! Come—to the work!” and 
stooping, she with her own hands lifted from the tomb one of 
the four alabaster jars, each sealed with the graven likeness 
of the heads of the protecting Gods, that held the holy heart 
and entrails of the divine Menka-ra. But in these jars was 
nothing found, save only what should be there. 

Then together we mounted on the sphinx and drew forth 
with toil the body of the divine Pharaoh, laying it on the 
eround. Now Cleopatra took my dagger, and with it cut 
loose the bandages which held the wrappings in their place, 
and the lotus-flowers, that had been placed therein by loving 
hands three thousand years before, fell down upon the pave- 
ment. Then we searched and found the end of the outer 
bandage, which was fixed in at the hinder part of the neck. 
This we cut loose, for it was fast glued. This done, we began to 
unroll the wrappings of the holy corpse. Setting my shoulders 
against the sarcophagus, I sat upon the rocky floor, the body 
resting on my knees, and, asI turned it, Cleopatra unwound the 
cloths ; and awesome was the task. Presently something fell 
out; it was the sceptre of the Pharaoh, fashioned of gold, and at 
the end thereof was a pomegranate cut from a single emerald. 

Cleopatra seized it and gazed thereon in silence. Then once 
more we went on with our dread business. And ever as we 
unwound, other ornaments of gold, such as are buried with 
Pharaohs, fell from the wrappings—collars and_ bracelets, 
models of sistra, an inlaid axe, and an image of the holy Osiris 
and of the holy Khem. At length all the bandages were 
unwound, and beneath we found a covering of coarsest linen ; 
for in those very ancient days the craftsmen were not so skilled 
in matters pertaining to the embalming of the body as now they 
are. And on the linen was written in an oval, ‘‘ Menka-ra, 
Royal Son of the Sun.” This linen we could in no wise 
loosen, so firm it held to the body. Therefore, faint with 
the great heat, choked with mummy-dust and the odour of 
spices, and trembling with fear of our unholy task, wrought 
in that most lonesome and holy place, we laid the body down, and 
with the knife ripped away the last covering. First we cleared 
its head, and now the face that no man had gazed on for three 
thousand years was open to our view. It was a great face, 
with a bold brow, yet crowned with the Royal ureus, beneath 
which the white locks, stained yellow by the spices, fell in long, 
straight wisps. Not the cold stamp of death, and not the slow 
flight of three thousand years, had found power to mar the 
dignity of those shrunken features. We gazed thereon, and 
then, made bold with fear, stripped the covering from the 
body. There at last it lay before us, stiff, yellow, and dread to 
see; and on the left side, above the thigh, was the cut 
through which the embalmers had done their work, but it was 
sewn up so deftly that scarce could we find the mark. 

“The gems are within,’ I whispered, for I felt that the 
body was very heavy. ‘‘ Now, if thy heart fail thee not, must 
thou make an entry to this poor house of clay that once was 
Pharaoh,’’ and I gave her the dagger—the same dagger which 
had drunk the life of Paulus. 

“Tt is too late to ponder,’’ she answered, lifting her white 
and beauteous face and fixing her blue eyes all big with terror 
upon mine own. She took the dagger, and with set teeth the 
Queen of this day plunged it into the dead breast of the 
Pharaoh of three thousand years ago. And even as she did 
so, from the opening to the shaft where we had left the eunuch 
there came a groaning sound! We leaped to our feet, but 
heard no more, and through the opening the lamp-light still 
streamed down. 

“Tt is naught,’’ I said. 


“Let us 


“ Let us make an end.”’ 


* It must be remembered that the ancient Egyptians held the dead in 
greater awe and sanctity than the living. After death the body was 
still visited by the soul, and they looked forward to its personal resurrection. 
Hence their care as to its embalmment and the stupendous works which 
they raised as tombs.—Eb. 
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Then with much toil we hacked and rent the har fi 
open, and even as we did so I heard the knife-point ovate = 
the gems within. oe apo 

Cleopatra plunged her hand into the dead breast and q, 
forth somewhat. She held it to the light, and gave a little a.” 
for from the darkness of Pharaoh’s heart there flashed into Wah 
and life the most beauteous emerald that ever man beheld a 
fect it was in colour, very large, without a flaw, and fashio ae: 
to a scarabeeus form, and on the under side was the oval ned 
scribed with the divine name of Menka-ra, Son of the Sun =, 

Again, again, and yet again she plunged in her hanq e 1 
drew from Pharaoh’s breast great emeralds bedded thea; 
spices. Some were fashioned and some were not; but on 
were perfect in colour, without a flaw, and in value priceless 
Again and again she plunged her white hand into that dread 
breast, till at length all were found, and there were ee 
hundred and forty and eight of such gems as are not known 
in the world. And the last time that she searched she brought 
forth not emeralds, indeed, but two great pearls, wrapped it 
linen, such as never have been seen. And of these veils 
more hereafter. ey 

So it was done, and all the mighty treasure lay elitterino 
in a heap before us. here it lay, and there, too, lay the 
regalia of gold, the spiced and sickly-scented wrappings 
and the torn body of white-haired Pharaoh Menka-ra, the 
Osirian, the ever-living in Amenti. : 

We rose, and a great awe fell upon us, now that the deed 
was done and our hearts were no more upborne by the rage 
of cager search—so great an awe, indeed, that we could not 
speak. I made a sign to Cleopatra. She grasped the head 
of Pharaoh and I grasped his feet, and together we lifted him 
climbed the sphinx, and placed him once more within his 
coffin. On him I piled the torn mummy-cloths and on them 
laid the lid of the coffin. 

And now we gathered up the great gems, and such of the 
ornaments as might with ease be carried, and these I hid 
as many asl could, within the folds of my robe. And those 
that were left did Cleopatra hide upon her breast. Heavily 
laden with the priceless treasure, we gave one last look at the 
dreadful, solemm place, at the great sarcophagus and the 
sphinx whereon it rested, whose gleaming face of awful calm 
seemed to mock us with its everlasting smile of wisdom. ‘hen 
we turned and went from the tomb. 

At the shaft we halted. I called to the eunuch, who 
stayed above, and methought that a faint mocking laugh 
answered me. Too smitten with terror to call again, and fearing 
that, should we delay, Cleopatra would surely swoon, I seized 
the rope, and being strong and quick, mounted by it and 
gained the passage. There burnt the lamp; but the eunuch 
Tsaw not. Thinking, surely, that he was a little way down 
the passage, and slept—as, in truth, he did—I bade Cleopatra 
make fast the rope about her iniddle, and with much labour 
drew her up. Then, having rested a while, we moved on with 
the lamps to seek for the eunuch. 

“He hath been stricken with 
lamp, hath fled,’’ said Cleopatra. 
seated there ¥ ”” 

T peered into the darkness, thrusting ont the lamps, and 
this was what their light fell on—this, at the very dream 
whereof my soul sickens! There,-facing us, his back resting 
against the rock, and on either side his hands splayci 
upon the floor, sat the eunuch—dead ! His eyes and mouth 
were open, his fat cheeks dropped down, his thin hair 
yet seemed to bristle, and on his countenance was frozen such 
astamp of hideous terror as well might turn the beholdes’ 
brain. And lo! fixed by its hinder claws, even to his chin, 
hung that mighty bat which, flying forth when we entered 
the pyramid, vanished in the sky, but which, returning, had 
followed us to its depths. There it hung upon the dead man’s 
chin, slowly rocking itself to and fro, and we could see the 
fiery eyes shining in its evil head. 

Aghast, utterly aghast, we stood and stared at the hateful 
sight; till presently the bat spread his huge wings and, 
loosing his hold, sailed to us. Now he hovered before 
Cleopatra’s face, fanning her with his wings. Then with a 
scream, like a woman’s shriek of fury, seeking his violated 
tomb, the accursed Thing flittered on and vanished down the 
well intothe sepulchre. I fellagainst the wall. But Cleopatra 
sank in a heap upon the floor and, covering her head with her 
arms, she shricked till the hollow passages rang with the 
echoes of her cries, that seemed to grow and double and rush 
along the depths in volumes of shrill sound. 

“Rise |’? I cried, ‘rise and let us hence ere the Spirit shall 
return to haunt us! If thou dost suffer thyself to be over- 
whelmed here in this place lost art thou for ever.”’ 

She staggered to her feet, and never may I forget the look 
upon her ashy face or in her glowing eyes. Seizing lamps, 
with a rush we passed the dead eunuch’s horrid form, I holding 
her by the hand. We gained the great chamber, where was the 
sarcophagus of the Queen of Menka-ra, and traversed its 
length. We fled along the passage. What if the Thing had 
closed the three mighty doors? No; they were open, and we 
sped through them ; the last only did I stay to close. J touched 
the stone, as I knew how, and the great door crashed down, 
shutting us off from the presence of the dead eunuch and the 
Horror that had hung upon the eunuch’s chin, Now we were 
the white chamber with the sculptured panels, and now we 
faced the last steep ascent. Oh, that last ascent ! Twice 
Cleopatra slipped and fell upon the polished floor. The 
second time—’twas when half the distance had been done— 
she let fall her lamp, and would, indeed, have rolled down the 
slide had I not saved her. But in doing thus I, too, let fall my 
lamp, that bounded away into shadow beneath us, and we 
were in utter darkness. And perchance about us, 1 the dark- 
ness, hovered that awful Thing ! 

«Bo brave!” I cried —‘ O love, be brave, and struggle on, 
or both are lost! The way, though steep, is not far; and, 
though it be dark, scarce can we come to harm in this straight 
shaft, If the gems weight thee, cast them away!” 

“Nay,” she gasped, “that will not T; this shall not be 
endured to no end! I die with them !” : : 

Then it was that I saw the greatness of this woman § 
heart: for in the dark, and notwithstanding the terrors we i 
passed and the awfulness of our state, she clung to me, aa 
clambered on up that dread passage. On we clambered, hanc 
in hand, with bursting hearts, till there, by the mercy, oF 
anger, of the Gods, at length we saw the faint light oT 
moon, creeping through the little opening in the hoes 
One struggle more, now the hole was gained, and, like a breath 
from heaven, the sweet night air played upon our brows. ‘ 
climbed through, and, standing on the pile of stones, ee 
and dragged Cleopatra after me. She fell to the ground ant 
then sank down upon it motionless. ’ 

With trembling hands I pressed upon the turning pe 
Tt swung to and caught, leaving no mark of the secret Pa 
entry. Then I came down and, having pushed away the La 
of stones, turned to Cleopatra. She had swooned, and ae 
withstanding the dust and grime upon her face, so pale 
was that at first I believed she must be dead. But placing 
my hand upon her heart I felt it stir beneath; and, ae 
spent, I flung myself down beside her upon the sand, to g@ 
up my strength again. 

(To be continued.) 
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the Queen of this day plunged it into the dead breast of the Pharaoh of three thousand years ago, 
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FROM DRYDEN TO-GRAY. 


Dr. Johnson's best literary work is to be found in the book of 
his old age—* The Lives of the Poets ’—written to accompany 
a collection of their poems. It is full of interesting literary 
matter, of sagacious criticism, and also of a criticism which 
displays an utter incapacity to appreciate poetry of the rarest 
order. The man who could find the diction of Lycidas “harsh, 
the rhymes uncertain, and the numbers unpleasing,” and 
who writes contemptuously of Collins. may be an admirable 
judge of Dryden and of Pope, but had, it is evident, no ear for 
the finer harmonies of verse. Indeed, the full title of the 
work—* The Lives of the Most Eminent English Poets, with 
Critical Observations on their Works ”—shows either that 
Johnson did not fully understand what he had agreed to do, 
or that he was content to follow servilely the judgment of the 
booksellers at whose request he undertook the work. That 
the latter was not wholly the case we know, for Yalden, 
Blackmore, Watts, and Pomfret were admitted into the col- 
lection at his request, while such “eminent English poets” 
as Chaucer, Shakspeare, and Spenser were not admitted. and 
he did not ask that they should be. Taking Johnson’s work, 
however, as we find it, we must admit, with Matthew Arnold, 
that the best of the lives form a first-rate piece of literature, 
and that “a student cannot read them without gaining from 
them, consciously or unconsciously, an insight into the history 
of English literature and life.” It is to be feared, however, 
that he will also gain something less agreeable, and that is a 
most melancholy impression of the mass of English poetry in 
the first half of the last century. 


Dryden, an incomparable satirist, or to be compared only 
with his successor, Pope, was also a splendid didactic and 
rhetorical poet. He-died in 1700, and Pope took possession of 
his seat by general consent, although such insignificant 
versifyers as Eusden and Colley Cibber filled successively the 
Laureate throne. To praise Pope in a short sketch like this 
would be as idle as to blame him. His consummate wit, his 
satirical genius, and his ear for smooth couplets, gave him the 
topmost place in his own age, and in his special province of 
verse he holds that place still. Swift, the greatest intellect of 
the Queen Anne men, and probably of the century, wrote a 
large quantity of verse, some of it doggerel, some of it 
disgusting, and some abundantly clever. Therefore he is 
placed among the poets, and his life is written by Johnson ; 
but it may be safely affirmed that not ten lines of genuine 
poetry are to be found in the whole body—and a bulky body it 
is—of the Dean's rhymes. Addison, one of our most delightful 
humourists and a master of prose style, is also accounted “an 
eminent poet” with scarcely more right to the title, and yet 
the biographies of these two famous men are so excellent that 
one cannot regret the error. Prior, Gay, and Thomson, Collins, 
Young, and Gray deserve critical attention at Johnson's hands ; 
but the reader of English poetry who has only such a general 
acquaintance with the line of poets as may be gleaned from any 
competent anthology, will find in the “ Lives” a number of 
poets whose names even are unknown to him. He may console 
himself with the fact that they belong to men who wrote verses 
but could not write poetry, and that he loses little, if anything, 
from his ignorance of their writings. 


It is the unhappy duty of critics to read a great deal that 
would fret their lives out of them were it not for the patience 
and cheerful amiability so characteristic of the race; but the 
gentlest critic runs the risk of losing his temper in reading 
the minor versemen of the eighteenth century. The treadmill 
must be light labour in comparison. One design of poetry is to 
give pleasure ; but what mortal can find pleasure in the verses of 
Duke and King, of Sprat and Congreve, of Fenton and Gran- 
ville, of Hammond and Blackmore, of Broome and Pitt? 
Dr. Johnson allows that most of these men are mere versifyers 
with no claim to the name of poets; nevertheless they are 
called “eminent” on his titlepage. Even Congreve, a great 
wit and sparkling dramatist, is contemptible asa poet, although 
one of his admirers declares that— 

Each various grace embellishes his song, 
As Horace easy and as Pindar strong. 


One common trait in the writers of rhyme between the 
days of Dryden and Grey is that, like Pope, in nearly every 
instance they exercised their craft as translators of the classic 
poets. Pitt translated the Aineid ; Tickell, as every reader of 
Pope knows, “turned ” the first book of the Iliad ; Garth tried 
his hand at Ovid’s ‘* Metamorphoses”; of Pope's “ Odyssey,” 
eight books were translated by Broome and four by Fenton ; 
Edmund Smith translated Longinus, and Smart produced a 
prose version of Horace. 

Another notable fact with regard to the metre-mongers 
Mae merits or demerits I am discussing is that they regarded 
af topics as equally fitted for verse. “It was in metre,” says 
one of John Byrom’s critics, “that he confuted Middleton, 
differed from Hervey, emended Horace and Homer, discoursed 
on the nature of Pentecost, and expounded William Law.” It 
was in metre, I may add, that Garth wrote the “ Dispensary,” 
that Armstrong wrote on health, that Grainger wrote on the 
sugar-cane, and that Gilbert West wrote on “The Institution 
of the Order of the Garter.’ The driest of subjects were 
treated in blank verse, or in couplets which, so long as they 
“ rhymed and rattled,” were regarded as poetry. The delusion 
was amazing. but it spread widely, and every Grub-street hack 
who wrote for the booksellers understood the trade of spinning 
verses. 

When readers or critics met witha true poet in those days 
of wit and prose his merit was not always recognised. I have 
been just reading again Dr. Johnson's brief and interesting 
biography of Collins, whom he knew personally. It is written 
with tenderness and true feeling; but Mr. Swinburne’s 
assertion that Johnson recognised this poet's “eminent and 
exquisite” lyrical faculty is to me astounding. It is in these 
words that he pronouncesa final estimate of his genius. “ His 
diction was often harsh, unskilfully laboured, and injudiciously 
selected. He affected the obsolete when it was not worthy of 
revival ; and he puts his words out of the common order, seeming 
to think, with some later candidates for fame, that not to write 
prose is certainly to write poetry. His lines commonly are of 
slow motion, clogged and impeded with clusters of consonants. 
As men are often esteemed who cannot be loved, so the poetry 
of Collins may sometimes extort praise when it gives little 
pleasure.” This is not all that Johnson says of Collins; but 
it is the best he says, and I confess I cannot see how such an 
estimate “ clearly shows how much finer a sense of poetry than 
is usually attributed to him lay radically latent” in this 
deliberate judgment. To me it seems characteristic of the 
critic and of his age. Gray’s “ Elegy ” became. indeed, popular 
directly it was printed ; but that poem of perfect beauty has a 
charm obvious at first sight and to all minds, and, therefore, 
does not count. Gray’s odes were as little appreciated by his 
contemporaries as the odes of Collins. The poet maintained that 
they were better than his “Elegy”; but the public did not 
agree with him, and that Mr. Swinburne docs not he has 
declared with his usual emphasis. Neither of these poets, 
despite his genius, was strong enough to escape from the con- 
ventional diction of the time ; but though born at what seems 


an unfayourable hour, they sufficiently proved their claim to 
a place with the immortals. 

By general consent the poetasters of the last century who 
followed in the wake of Pope, if a place is given to them upon 
our library shelves, are allowed to be covered with the dust 
that is their natural inheritance. And when we see writers 
who were once fairly popular, and made money by bad 
rhymes, we naturally ask how it is likely to fare with the 
poetasters, some of them highly popular and mistaken for 
poets, who exist in our own day? These men don’t live in 
garvets, like a good many of their predecessors ; they don’t 
call on Lord Tennyson or on Mr. Browning as the man of 
rhyme called on Pope, “happy to catch him just at dinner- 
time.’ The quality of their verse, too, is more poetical, since 
it is the echo of imaginative poets; they show that they have 
read Wordsworth and Shelley, Tennyson and Swinburne; and 
they do not at.empt to build their verse on such prosaic found- 
ations as “ Home Rule,” “ County Councils,” or “ Bimetalism.” 
Often their verse is so good that it has the semblance of life, 
and may deceive an unwary critic; but the years move on and 
the fame of the poetasters does not move with them. It is 
melancholy to think what an expenditure of hope and labour 
is lost, and always will be lost, by men who, because they 
possess in some degree the faculty of verse, imagine that they 
are poets. The dream is pleasant, so long as they do not wake 
up and discover that they have been dreaming. The truth is 
that the poet is still as rare a product of Nature as he has always 
been. Culture, civilisation, criticism may change the form of 
lis verse, but have no influence on its creation. He is a 
Leautiful gift to man, all the more precious for his rarity. 
* Blessings be with him and eternal praise”; but although the 
notes of poetasters which imitate his music are faint, and 
must soon ‘lie out altogether, they may give pleasure while 
they last, and are, therefore. not to be despised. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


At the close of alecture on “ Dante” delivered by the Bishop of 
Ripon on April 6, at Grosvenor House, in aid of the Paddington- 
green Children’s Hospital, Mr. Gladstone proposed a vote of 
thanks to his Lordship, and in doing so said he would not attempt 
to describe any part of the subject of the lecture, which, perhaps, 
was too tender and too sacred for him to tread upon, nor could 
he repeat the qualities to be derived from the study of Dante. 
They knew how profoundly interesting it was to study the 
work of such a man ; and, for his own part, as a partial and 
somewhat occusional student of Dante, he wished to bear testi- 
mony to his name and his work. He wished to bear testimony, 
as far as language could, to the degree of magnitude and the 
importance of his works, which could hardly be exaggerated. 
Dante had a piace absolutely alone in the whole compass of 
literature ; and he did not think that there was any writer 
who could compete with Dante in creative power. The 
study of Dante was a very serious matter, entailing a 
serious responsibility. Every thinking person who gave him- 
self to that study could not but feel profoundly its effects 
in his inward being, for many were the lessons which the 
poems of Dante conveyed to humanity. He profoundly 
lamented the undoubted decadence of Italian study generally 
in this country, and in most other European countries, at the 
present day. He had observed with much satisfaction that 
that decline had not affected the study of Dante in the same 
manner or in the same degree as it had affected Italian litera- 
ture in general ; and he rejoiced to think that that which was 
certainly the crown of all Italian literature had by its own 
force, and its own attractive power, enlisted in its service the 
thoughts and labours of many minds, even amidst all the 
exciting demands of the period in which we lived. They were 
under special obligations to his Lordship, because if. in the 
high position in which he was placed, with the responsibilities 
and labours which came upon him from day to day, the Bishop 
of Ripon had been able to give his mind in so comprehensive a 
manner and so earnest a spirit to this remarkable and peculiar 
study, it gave encouragement to the hope that many followers 
would be led into the path which his Lordship had opened. 


The Company of Mercers have given 50 guineas to the Con- 
valescent Home Fund of the Chelsea Hospital for Women. 

St. Mary’s Hospital festival dinner will be held at the 
Tl6tel Métropole on May 25, Mr. John Aird, M.P. for North 
Paddington, in the chair. 

It has been decided that the thirtieth, and last, meeting of 
the National Rifle Association at Wimbledon will begin on 
Monday, July 8. 

Three gentlemen have offered to contribute £1000 each in 
the event of a fund being started for enabling Ulster and 
Scotch tenants to take evicted farms on Plan of Campaign 
estates. 

A despatch from St. Thomé, received in Brussels from the 
Governor-General of the Congo State, states that Arabs have 
brought intelligence to Stanley Falls that Mr. Stanley and 
Emin Pasha are marching to the Hast Coast. 

Ata special meeting of the Cambridge Town Council on 
April 4, Mr. F. C. Wace, M.A., J.P., was elected Mayor of the 
borough for the remainder of the municipal year, in the room 
of the late Mr. Alderman Edward Bell. He was also elected 
to the vacant office of Alderman, 

The Earl of Dunraven, on behalf of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, has forwarded a challenge to the New York Yacht 
Club, as holders of the America Cup. The challenging vessel 
named is the Valkyrie, a cutter now in course of construction 
by Fay and Co., of Southampton, for Lord Dunraven. ‘She 
has been designed by Mr. G. L. Watson, of Glasgow, and is of 
60 rating, the same as Mr. P. A. Ralli’s remarkably successful 
cutter Yarana. She is the smallest vessel which has been put 
forward t» challenge for the trophy. Lord Dunraven has 
suggested that five matches, instead of three, as was the case 
with the Genesta, Galatea, and Thistle, should be sailed, and 
that all the matches should trike place outside Sandy Hook, 
and be free, so far as practicable, from complications as to 
tides and shallow waters. 

For Easter, cheap tickets will be issued by the Great 
Eastern Railway Company via the “ Harwich route,” enabling 
holiday-makers to visit the Belgian Ardennes, Holland. and 
the Rhine. Passengers leaving London or the North on 
Wednesday or Thursday can reach the Ardennes early the 
next afternoon, and return on Monday, arriving in London 
and the North on Tuesday. The Great Eastern Railway 
have arranged, in conjunction with the General Steam 
Navigation Company, a special excursion to Hamburg, at very 
low fares for the return journey. Passengers will leave Liver- 
pool-street Station at eight p.m. on Wednesday, April 17, and 
Parkeston Quay at ten p.m. by one of the General Steam 
Navigation Company's passenger-steamers, arriving in Ham- 
burg on Saturday morning, and returning from Hamburg on 
Sunday evening, being due in London on Tuesday morning. 
After Easter the General Steam Navigation Company's boats 
will run from Harwich (Parkeston Quay) to Hamburg every 
Wednesday and Saturday as usual. 


~ Agricola. 
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THE DOUGLAS GARDEN, 


In the castle of Stirling, withdrawn behind the inm 
ment, and occupying a position of chosen security on 
summit of the fortress rock, there is an antique ple. ae 
ground. It measures but a few paces across, the bai ate 
ramparts of the castle guarding it on one side, whie 
windows of the ancient Royal apartments look down pe 
upon the other. A tree or two spread their branches in fi 
circumscribed space, and in summer a little bright aes the 
lent to the spot by some beds of pansies and geraniuns i = 
the green turf. It is used now as the private garden of the 
Governor, and the seclusion of its quiet gravelled walks is sie 
seldom invaded by the footsteps of the heedless vulgar ut 
quiet sunny nook surrounded by the grey historic TEN * 
the fortress, it is like some fresh sweet maiden fallen ae of 
in the mail of a medixval knight. ee 
No castle in all Scotland, not even that of Edinbur 
has greater claims than Stirling to be regarded as the Royaj 
stronghold of the country; and no spot in the land is fone 
crowded with historic memories than this old pleasance-place 
the Douglas Garden. Here, during the stormy strugeles rae 
middle centuries, when the Kings of Scotland were fichtin foe 
their lives and crown, those dearest to the Royal heart Se 
wont to be placed for safety. In warlike times gone by Ene 
gravelled walks of the little airing-ground have borne the 
tremulous pacings of many an anxious Queen; and while ie 
drums beat to arms in the courtyard without, the quiet inner 
gateway here has seen the passionate farewell of more than 
one Royal Hector and Andromache. What waitings anq 
watchings have been here!—what coming and going of 
knightly messengers !—while the stillness of the spot itself 


ost battle. 


gh itself, 


- was made sensible by the hammering of armourers forging 


weapons in haste in a distant part of the castle, and 
by the furious gallop, sometimes, of a departing courier down 
the causeway outside. Then the return in triumph !—who 
cannot picture in this spot the happy meetings, not only of a 
Noyal James and his consort, but, in secluded nooks, the glad 
tears and rapturous caresses of less exalted but not less tender 
lovers? And for those who did not return—ah! the heart- 
breakings ! 

There isa stone terrace running round the inside of the 
castle battlement which protects one side of the garden. This 
terrace is reached by a short flight of steps, and formed the 
medieval vantage-ground of the place’s defenders. Upon 
the outside, wall and rock drop in a sheer precipice to 
the plain below—a pebble let fall from the ledge taking 
many seconds to reach the ground ; and a glance is enoug’a 
to perceive that the castle is perfectly inaccessible at 
this spot. Again and again in the onrolling of the centuries 
has the Royal game been played beneath these walls; 
and Stirling Bridge and Bannockburn and Sheriffmuir are 
but the best-remembered of the names of strife. For ihe 
citadel of Stirling kept the passage of the narrow Forth and 
Clyde isthmus between north and south, and the hands which 
held this citadel had all Scotland at command. Well worthy, 
therefore, the thrilling interest of dames of high degree have 
been the joustings witnessed again and again from this high 
pavilion on the battlements, when the issue of the tourney has 
been life or death, and the prize of the victor a kingdom. 

Carved on the heavy stone-work of the rampart itself at its 
north-west corner are to be seen the initials of Queen Victoria 
and Prince Albert. Here in 1842 the Royal lady was | rought 
with her consort to look forth upon that “land of brown 
heath and shaggy wood” which her ancestors had fought for 
yard by yard and had held through the storm of centuries. 
Her Majesty, it is said, was enchanted by the view, and 
lingered at the spot to enjoy it. This was to be expected, the 
prospect of silver firth, green strath, and purple upland in 
sight being perhaps the finest in the North. But it may be 
imagined that her thoughts, as she leaned on _ these battle- 
ments, were not all upon the scene before her. Back through 
the vista of the historic past another perspective, chequered 
strangely with like sunshine and shadow, was to be viewed 
from these walls; and it may be that a pity came upon the 
gentle heart beating there that day with the warm tide of its 
own happy summer-time, at thought of other fair holders of 
her northern sceptre who, going before, had paced the same 
terrace with sighs and tears. Alas! that the sunshine of 
that day in 1842 should itself since then have become but a 
memory to be looked back upon through the wistful dews of 
regret! 

Hardly a hundred years before, it could scarcely be for- 
gotten, Prince Charles Edward—that “ bonnie Prince Charlie” 
with whose career the Stuart name was to go out in its final 
blaze of romance—had raised his gallant but ineffectual siege 
of the castle, aud marched off northward with so many brave 
gentlemen who were presently to fall in that last headlong 
onset at Culloden. Another hundred years back, and the 
cannon of General Monk were shaking the battlements within 
which the new-crowned boy-King, Charles II., had but lately 
been holding his strange and sombre effort at a Court—all but 
shaking to pieces, too, the chances of a Stuart restoration 
altogether. Still another century, and within these walls the 
crown of Scotland was being set upon the head of a baby- 
Queen whose misfortunes had begun with her birth, and who, 
after assuming a triple diadem, and tasting, along with the 
sweets of a perilous beauty, more joys and sorrows, perhaps, 
than have been the lot of any other of her sex, was finally to 
lay down both crown and head on the executioners block at 
Fotheringay. Gay memories enough, it is true, were to be 
recalled within this palace castle. Did not that most gallant 
of Princes, the filth James, hold his courtly revels here, sally- 
ing out between whiles, in search of adventure, as “ Snowdon's 
Knight” or as the “Guidman of Ballengeich”? These doings 
are remembered yet in many a song and story besides “The 
Jolly Beggar” and the romance of Sir Walter Scott. But 
more tragic associations, alas! have also their home in this 
spot. What of that skeleton which was dug up accidentally 
in the garden some eighty years ago? No record remained of 
its interment there; but students of the castle’s story sul- 
mised that time had brought to light again the evidence of a 
dark episode of the past, and no doubt was made that these 
unblessed and mouldering bones had once borne the great 
name of the Douglas. For it was in the closet overlooking 
the spot where the remains were discovered that, im 
1451, James II. broke up the hostile league formed against 
the throne among his three greatest Barons by stabbing 
to the heart the young, but too ambitious and powet- 
ful, Border Earl; and the body, it is supposed, 
having been thrust out of the narrow window of the 
room, had been buried where it fell. From the garden 
here, too, a few years earlier, it may be that the daughter of 
the Earl of Somerset heard the shrieks of Sir Robert Graham 
and his associates as they were put to death with the most 
cruel tortures on the Mote Hill close by, for the unprovoked 
murder of her husband, Scotland’s poet-King. James I 
Earlier still, the heroic deeds of Bruce and of Wallace cast 
patriotic splendour about the ancient fortress. And, farthest 
back of all, across the silent darkness of forgotten centuries: 
ring clear upon the iron rock the hoof-beats of the Roman 
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THE NEW BRIDGE AT TEDDINGTON, 
oot-bridge over the Thames, erected by the Local 
arg Piet aoe Lock, has for some time been open for traffic, 
th ough its ceremonial opening has been delayed. It consists 
actually of two bridges ; one over the river from a point near 
the Angler's Rest, at Teddington, to the island opposite ; the 
other crossing the Lock Cut, from the island to the Surrey side. 
The former is a suspension-bridge of 160 ft. span near the 
Teddington side, and a half-span towards the island, carried 
apon four steel-wire cables, each of 74in. circumference. and 
strengthened by lattice girders. It affords a footway 6 ft. wide, 
which is 12 ft. above high water. ‘The bridge over the Lock Cut 
has a clear span of 99 ft., and is formed of wrought-iron lattice 
irders, the abutments being of Portland cement concrcte. Its 
elevation affords 12 ft. clear above the towing-path, and 18 ft. 
above the water in the Lock Cut, as required by the Thames 
Conservancy ; and it is approached by flights of steps. The 
engineer of the Teddington Bridge is Mr. George Pooley. of 
96. Charing-cross; the contractors, Messrs. Goddard and 
Massey. of Nottingham. The cost was about £2700, of which 
art was raised by local public subscription, £500 being given 
by the late Mr. Walter Taylor. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Gibraltar. By Henry M. Field (Chapman and Hall).—The 
impressions of a friendly and well-informed American, Dr. 
Field, of Boston, who sojourned a few days, beginning with 
New-Year's Eve, 1886, in the strange little fortress-town 
belonging to Great Britain at the south-west corner of Spain, 
are described very agreeably in this volume, which also con- 
tains historical notices of its famous sieges, with much praise 
of the British Army. Te was almost the only American 
visitor there at the time ; but the United States Consul, Mr. 
Horatio Sprague, and Mr. De Santy, manager there of the 
Eastern Telegraph Company's service, who assisted in laying 
the first Atlantic cable in 1858, gave him a hearty welcome. 
Tle was also introduced to the Governor-General, Sir Arthur 
Hardinge, to Lord Gifford, the Colonial Secretary, and to 
Major-General Walker, from whom he readily obtained facilities 
for viewing the fortifications and inspecting the garrison ; 
moreover, he hrs studied the local and military records of 
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Gibraltar with diligent attention. This volume, which is 
pleasantly written, and is adorned with a dozen good 
engravings and a small map or topographical plan, 
Ay. be recommended as a fairly complete account of 
Gibraltar ; though Dr. Field is not a military man, and does 
not pretend to explain the precise construction of batteries or 
other defensive works, or to discuss the utility of the harbour 
from a naval point of view. Gibraltar, originally fortified and 
inhabited by the warlike Moors, eleven centuries ago. was 
wrested from the Spanish Bourbon Kingdom by Admiral Sir 
George Rooke in 1704, and was ceded to Great Britain by the 
Treaty of Utrecht in 1713. It has been repeatedly attacked in 
vain by the Spaniards and French; and its successful defence, 
under General George Elliot—afterwards Lord Heathfield— 
against a four-years’ siege, from 1779 to 1783. is one of the 
greatest exploits in our national history. Dr. Field’s extracts 
from Drinkwater's narrative of this siege, and from Sayer’s 
* History of Gibraltar.” may not be new to all present readers, 
but are highly interesting ; and their insertion adds to the con- 
venience of his book. It would, perhaps, be less easy to show 
the Instances of any great positive advantage ever being 
obtained by the use of Gibraltar as a naval and military 
station, in securing our command of the entrance of the 
Mediterranean. The retention of Tangier, which for a 
short _ time actually belonged to England, or the ac- 
quisition of Ceuta or some other good harbour on the 
Moorish coast, where abundant supplies can be got, would 
probably have been more advantageous. But no Government 
is likely ever willingly to give up the possession of the 
romantic old “ Rock,” on which millions of money and vast 
labour have been spent, and which is a glorious token of British 
valour, Its attractions for holiday visitors, thongh scarcely 
for invalids seeking repose in a warm and sheltered climate in 
winter, are now better appreciated than formerly ; and they can 
enjoy magnificent views of land and sea, extending from the 


grand monntain range of the Sierra Morena, in Spain, to the 


Atlas range of North Africa, with the Mediterranean on the 
one hand and the Atlantic Ocean on the other. The short 
walks and rides, within a narrow space of high ground pre- 
senting the most varions features of hill and cliff scenery, with 
a profusion of wild flowering plants, afford recreation for 
many days ; and there is always good English society to be 
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enlargement of national dominion was checked by a demonstra- 
tion of British naval force. It was at that time, but with no 
motive of political enthusiasm, that the author of this interest- 
ing volume, Mr. C. Edwardes, of Wolverhampton, sojourned a 
few months at Canea, the Turkish capital, and made several 
excursions in the north-western part of the island. His scanty 
and feeble acquaintance with the spoken Greek language did 
not allow him to learn much of the ideas and sentiments of 
the natives; but the grand and beautiful scenery, the out- 
ward aspects of life among Cretan peasantry and moun- 
taineers, and the sequestered monasteries of the Greek Church, 
everywhere in the Levant so quaint and curious, are well 
described by him. Nor did he fail, with the assistance of 
educated residents, to gain some correct archeological know- 
ledge, and to examine some wonderful remains of Hellenic 
civilisation, little known to ordinary classical scholars. The 
ruins of Polyrrhenia, at the place now called Paleokastron, 
several miles inland, and those of its neighbour Phalasarna, 
now Kutri, on the seacoast, to the west of the promontory of 
Grabusa and bay of Kissamos, are truly astonishing; they 
had, indeed, been surveyed before, and duly reported upon ; 
but we thank Mr. Edwardes for his account of their present 
condition. In many places on the shores of Crete, whole 
epochs or cycles of history are exemplified by the suc- 
cessive buildings of the ancient Greek colonists of the 
Roman or Byzantine Empire, and of the Venetians, who 
held this island, making the city of Candia its capital, from 
the beginning of the thirteenth century until its con juest by 
the Turks in 1669. The Venetian fortifications, roads, and 
aqueducts are specimens of skill and labour which for solidity, 
and for practical genius in designing such works, may be 
oe with Roman structures in other countries ; but the 
that have left them to decay, while using the Venetian 
pet ie for their own dwelling. Historical testimony, never- 

cless, accuses the Venetians of practising, in their time, as 
Psa oppression and iniquity as the Turks have inflicted on 
: * ae population, sparing only the horrible outrages to 
Th eps: women have been liable within living memory. 
cect /retans and other Greek subjects of Venice were really 
“ine In 2 state no better than slavery ; and it appears that 
: hip el clergy, expecting at least more toleration of their 
eigion than their Italian masters would allow, consented to 
8 under the Ottoman sway. They now unanimously desire 
ieee to free Greece ; but Mr. Edwardes, like many other 
ae: is 1 observers, doubts whether that would be good for the 
- erial prosperity of the tisland. The whole population is 

Out 350,000, of whom some 50,000 are Mohammedans, living 
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in the towns of the northern coast; while the highlanders 
and Sphakiotes of the rugged south coast are the implacable 
enemies of Turkish rule. Mr. Edwardes carefully refrained 
from encouraging political disaffection, but was frequently 
obliged to assure his Cretan hosts that England has not the 
slightest intention of assuming the sovereignty or protectorate, 
or of exchanging Cyprus for Crete. It would seem likely to be 
an inconvenient and perilous acquisition for either of the 
Western Powers, as unsuitable for France or Italy as for Great 
Britain. English commerce, however, might profitably be 
advanced in this large and fertile island. The Germans, 
Austrians, and Americans make efforts there, with increasing 
success, to extend their trade, by consulting the wants and 
tastes of the people. 

Untrodden Paths in Roumania. By Mrs. Walker (Chapman 
and Hall).—The country beyond Transylvania to the Black 
Sea, between the Carpathian Mountains and the Danube, has 
been “ trodden” by armies, even in our time, much more than 
was good for it, after having been cruelly down-trodden by 
domestic or foreign oppressors in former ages. But Mrs. 
Walker has, perhaps, intended the adjective, in her title for 
this volume, not to apply to the rather small amount of 
information that it affords concerning the state of the country 
in general; only to her excursions, which were directed to 
many of the Greek Church monasteries. ‘These are named 
Agapia, Niamtz, Rishka, Baia, Veratic, Horaitza, Secu, and Sikla, 
finally Bistritza, in the Moldavian part of the new kingdom ; 
and in Wallachia to those of Cernica, near Bucharest ; the old 
metropolitan convent and cathedral of Curtea d’Argesch ; the 
beautiful mountain abode of Sinaia, on the Transylvanian 
frontier, where the King and Queen have built for themselves 
a fair summer palace ; Namoeshti, likewise situated amidst 
delightful mountain scenery; and Horezu, once rich and 
splendid, now occupied by a few quiet “ Maicas” or nuns. The 
description of all these convents of religious men and women, 
and of the journeys to see them, fills the greater portion of the 
volume; it has not, so far as we can remember, been 
anticipated by any other writer, and Mrs. Walker's account of 
what she actually saw is never tedious, though some readers 
may feel rather indifferent to repeated details of monastic life, 
with its uniformity of rules and habits. They will, however, 
find compensation in accompanying this la¢y, who uses her 
pencil as well as her pen, and whose drawings furnish seventy- 
five illustrations, along roads and paths of a fine highland 
region, with forests, hills, glens, and rivers that seem to be as 
picturesque and romantic as any in Europe, but which com- 
paratively few English tourists have yet visited. The great 


met at Gibraltar. One drawback to the pleasure of staying 
there, to persons of nervous temperament, is occasionally 
experienced in the tremendous din of the artillery practice ; 
and some may not like the strict fortress rule of shutting the 
town gates at an early hour in the evening. Nevertheless, 
Gibraltar seems to bea place that many of our countrymen 
would like to visit for a few days, before going on to Tangier, or 
to Madeira or Teneriffe, or to Algiers, or up the Mediterranean. 
Those who are in doubt on this question should read Dr. 
Field's acceptable yolume. We cannot withhold an acknow- 
ledgment of the gratifying manner in which he speaks of the 
British troops, particularly the South Staffordshire regiment, 
whose services in many parts of the world, since the reign of 
Qneen Anne, to the recent Khartoum expedition, he recites 
and frankly admires—not the less cordially that it fought at 
Bunker Hill. Americans, we know, cherish equal pride with 
onrselves in the achievements of English literature, and in the 
civil and social life of England ; but that they should also 
readily applaud the soldiership of our Army is to us an 
unexpected sign of national goodwill. 

Letters from Crete. By Charles Edwardes (R. Bentley and 
Son).—The largest of the Greek islands between Europe and 
Asiatic Turkey, one of the most famous in antiquity, and with 
historical associations not less memorable than those of Rhodes 
and Cyprus. which is so rarely explored by intelligent visitors 
as Crete? Its majestic range of mountains, covered with snow 
during most of the year, with Mount Ida and other summits 
rising to 8000 ft., are commonly visible in the voyage to 
Alexandria or to Port Said; and whenever the troublesome 
Eastern Question sends our Mediterranean Squadron to the 
Levant, we hear of British war-ships at anchor in Suda Bay. 
l'wenty years ago, the Cretan insurrection against the Turkish 
Government, by deeds of desperate valour which Mr. Hilary 
Skinner witnessed and narrated, was 2 theme for sympathetic 
admiration. It failed to win for the heroic islanders, the 
bravest of Greeks, their political independence or union with 
the ambitious, but often rashly adventurous, kingdom of 
Modern Greece. But it was followed, through the mediation 
of the European Powers, by substantial concessions of pro- 
vincial and local self-rule, which have relieved the Cretans of the 
worst positive grievances they had so long endured. Only three 
years ago, however, the revival of Greek pretensions to an 
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plain of the Lower Danube, from Widdin to Galatz, near 
which latter place it is joined by the Sereth and the Pruth, 
the chief Moldavian rivers, may appear monotonous to ordinary 
travellers. Bucharest is not a very interesting city, though it 
has pleasant gardens and several fine churches. It is by 
excursions northward or westward to the Carpathian ranges, 
which form a huge angle towards the whole Roumanian plain, 
overlooking Wallachia to the south and Moldavia to the east, 
that the more attractive scenery is beheld. The route, partly 
by a railroad, up the valley of the Prahova to Sinaia, and 
thence over the Austro-Hungarian frontier to Kronstadt, 
in Siebenbiirgen or Transylvania, is especially to be 
admired; but it is not an “untrodden path.” The 
woods, rocks, and caverns of Rucar, with the source of 
the Dimbovitza, and the wild ravines in the mountain 
district above Horezu, repay the trouble of a journey. With 
regard to the history of this country and its people, the 
authoress tells us little more than what is commonly known. 
The Roumanians, who speak a language not so much altered 
from Latin as is the Italian, and nearly resembling the 
dialect used by some village communities in the Rhetian 
Alps, are the descendants not of true Romans, but of soldier- 
colonists in Dacia from Trajan’s Roman army, probably Gauls 
of north-eastern Lombardy, in the second century of the 
Christian era. ‘They retired to the Carpathians, apparently, 
during the prolonged inroads of the Goths, Huns, and other 
barbarians, but came down again, in the thirteenth century, 
into the plains on the left bank of the Danube. One branch of 
the nation occupied the part called Wallachia, and the other 
Moldavia, which existed as separate Principalities for six 
centuries and a half, but which fell under subjection to 
Turkey, the ancient Voivodes being superseded by Hospodars, 
and, finally, by Caimakams, nominees of the Sultan. Little 
credit may be given to those native historians who relate the 
most horrible crimes of the old Wallachian Princes, while they 
exalt the virtues of the Princes of Moldavia for reasons best 
known to themselves. In 1859, as the European Powers after 
the Russian War proved unequal to the task of settling a 
proper government for these “ Danubian Principalities,” the 
people, spontaneously meeting at Jassy and Bucharest, resolved 
on their union to form one State, and elected Alexander Couza 
for its Prince. He abdicated in 1866, and was succeeded by 
Prince Charles of Hohenzollern, who helped Russia in the last 
Turkish War, and assumed the title of King eight years ago. 
The popularity of his Majesty and of Queen Elizabeth, the 
poetess “Carmen Sylva,” who is one of the most accomplished 
ladies of her time, seems to be well deserved. 
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OBITUARY. 
THE MARQUIS OF ELY. 

The Most Honourable John Henry Wellington Graham Loftus, 
Earl and Marquis 
of Ely, Viscount 
and Baron Loftus 
in Ireland, and 
also Baron Loftus 
in the United 
Kingdom, and a 
Baronet, whose 
death is just an- 
nounced,was born 
Noy. 20, 1849, the 
only son of John 
Henry, third Mar- 
quis, by his wife, 
daughter of Mr. James Joseph Hope-Vere, of Craigie, and 
Blackwood, N.B., a Lady of the Bedchamber to her Majesty, 
and was educated at Harrow and Oxford. He succeeded to the 
title July 15, 1857, and married, Dec. 9, 1875, Caroline Anne, 
daughter of Mr. George Caithness, but had no issue. Tis 
cousin, John Henry Loftus, eldest son of the late Rev. Lord 
Adam Loftus, now becomes fifth Marquis of Ely. He was 
bora March 6, 1851, and is unmarried. 


SIR JERVOISE CLARKE-JERVOISE, BART. 
Sir Jervoise Clarke-Jervoise, Bart., of Idsworth Park, Hants, 
died, at Idsworth, on April 1, in his eighty- 
He was eldest son of the Rev. Sir 


= fifth year. 
© Samuel Jervoise, created a Baronet in 1813, 


and sneceeded to the honour in 1852. From 
1857 to 1868 he represented South Hants in 
Parliament. He married, June 15, 1829, 
Georgiana, youngest daughter of Mr. George 
Nesbitt Thompson, and was left a widower 
Feb. 25, 1878. His grandson, now Sir Arthur 
Henry Clarke - Jervoise, third Baronet, late 
Lieutenant Coldstream Guards, born in 1856, 
is only son of Major Jervoise, who died in 1872. 
COLONEL ROBERTSON-EUSTACE, 

Colonel Robert Jameson-Eustace Robertson-Eustace, com- 
manding the 3rd and 4th Battalions, South Staffordshire 
Regiment, and previously the 60th Rifles, on April 1, aged 
sixty-one, at Folkestone. This distinguished officer saw much 
service in the Punjaub, including the siege of Mooltan and 
the capture of the citadel, at the battle of Goojerat, the 
pursuit of the Sikh army, and the expulsion of the Afghans 
beyond the Khyber Pass (medal with two clasps). In 1849, he 
was in the Yusufzai Expedition ; and, in 1850, in the forcing 
of Kohat Pass (medal with clasp). He served also in the 
Indian Mutiny Campaign and the Red River Expedition. 
Colonel Eustace was son of Mr. Robert Robertson, Advocate 
Sheriff Substitute of Sterlingshire, by Alicia Catharine, his 
wife. eldest daughter of the Rev. Charles Eustace, who claimed 
the viscounty of Baltinglass. He assumed by Royal license, 
in 1875, the additional surname of Eustace, as heir-general of 
his maternal family. He married, April 9, 1863, Lady Katharine 
Legge. daughter of the fourth Earl of Dartmouth, by whom 
he leaves issue. 


We have also to record the deaths of— 

Commander William Blackmore Noble, R.N., on March 16, 
in his hundredth year. He entered the Navy in 1803. 

Major-General George Bagot, lately commanding 69th 
Regiment, on March 30,at Weston-super-Mare, aged sixty-five ; 
he did good service against the Fenians in Canada in 1870. 

General John Leslie Dennis, C.B., Colonel of the Oxfor¢- 
shire Light Infantry, at his residence, Victoria-road, Kensing- 
ton, on March 12, in his eightieth year. 

General Edmund Richard Jeffreys, C.B., Colonel of the Ist 
Battalion Manchester Regiment, and late of the Connaught 
Rangers, at Ryde, on April 3, in his eightieth year. 

Lieutenant-General W. T. L. Patterson, formerly of the 
91st (Argyll) Highlanders, on April 2, in the sixty-ninth year 
of his age. He served in the Kaflir war in 1846-7, for which 
he received the medal. 

The Venerable Robert Hindes Groome, Archdeacon of 
Suffolk, on March 19, in his eightieth year. He was made 
Honorary Canon of Norwich in 1858, Rector of Monk Soham 
in 1844, and Archdeacon of Suffolk in 1869. 

Mr. Richard Cooke-Yarborough, brother of the late Mr. 
George Cooke-Yarborough, of Campsmount, in the county of 
York, at his residence, No. 8, Portland-place, Leamington, on 
March 16, aged eighty-three. 

Lady Lushington (Hliza Hannah), daughter of Mr. John 
Shelley, suddenly, on March 26. She married, in 1863, as his 
second wife, Sir Henry Lushington, third Baronet, of Aspenden 
Hall, in the county of Hertford, and leaves an only child, 
Geraldine. 

Margaretta, Dowager Lady Rose, widow of Sir Philip 
Rose, of Rayners, in the county of Buckingham, who was 
created a Baronet in 1874, and daughter of Mr. Robert 
Ranking, of Hastings, in the county of Sussex, at 1, Crom- 
well-road, South Kensington, on March 13, aged seventy-four. 

Mr. Edwin James Grice, of Newport, in the county of 
Monmouth, on March 9, at Beechwood, Reigate, aged fifty- 
five. He wasa Justice of the Peace and Deputy Lieutenant 
for Monmouthshire ; and served the office of High Sheriff, in 
1885, for that county. 

Mrs. Harriet Butler, widow of the Very Rev. Richard 
Butler, Dean of Clonmacnois and Rector of Trim, county 
Meath, on March 20, aged eighty-seven, at Glasthule Lodge, 
Kingstown. This accomplished lady was second daughter of 
Richard Lovell Edgeworth, by his fourth wife, and half-sister 
of Maria Edgeworth, the novelist. 

Colonel George Palmer Evelyn, of Hartley Manor, in the 
county of Kent, F.R.G.S., suddenly, in London, on March 18, 
aged sixty-seven. He was educated at Sandhurst, and was 
formerly Captain in the Rifle Brigade. He was a younger 
brother of Mr. William John Eyelyn, of Wotton, in the county 
of Surrey, late M.P. for Deptford. 

Colonel Davidson, of Tulloch, who was the head of one of 
the oldest families in the north of Scotland, on March 29, at 
Tulloch House, Ross-shire, after a long illness, at the age 
of fifty. Colonel Davidson’s estates in Ross-shire extend to 
upwards of 36,000 acres, and include the celebrated Strath- 
rannoch shootings. He once stood for his native county. 

Lord Fraser, Judge of the Court of Session in Scotland, 
rather suddenly, at Gattenside House, Melrose, on March 27. 
He was called to the Scotch Bar in 1843, and was made a 
Queen’s Counsel in 1881. The same year he was appointed a 
Judge of the Court of Session in Scotland, with the courtesy 
title of Lord Fraser, and Lord Ordinary in Exchequer causes. 
He was an LL.D. of Edinburgh. 

' The Rev. Maurice Bonnor, on March 27, at St. Asaph, in his 
eighty-ninth year. He was one of the oldest clergymen in 
Wales, and was formerly Vicar of Ruabon. In 1849 he was 


appointed Dean of St. Asaph by the late Bishop Short; but 
owing to advanced age he retired in 1886. He was an energetic 
and popular clergyman, and was instrumental in restoring the 
Cathedral and in building national schools. 

The Rev. Canon George Raymond Portal, suddenly, on 
April 5, at his residence, Burghclere Rectory, near Newbury, 
from syncope, aged sixty-one. He was Rural Dean for North 
Andover, and Honorary Canon of Winchester Cathedral. 

General J. 8S. Brownrigg, C.B., at Colombo, on his way home 
from Anstralia, on April 1. He was born in 1814, and entered 
the Army as Ensign in 1832, in the 9th Foot. He afterwards 
exchanged into the Grenadier Guards, with which regiment he 
proceeded to the Crimea in 1854. After leaving the Guards, he 
commanded at Shorncliffe and Chatham. On June 24, 1876, 
he was appointed Colonel of the 95th Regiment (Sherwood 
Foresters), which appointment he held till his death. 

Mr. Charles Cowan, of Logan House, Midlothian, aged 
eighty-seven. He was for many years a partner in one of the 
largest paper manufacturing establishments in the Scottish 
capital. He was a Magistrate for Midlothian county, and also 
for the city of Edinburgh, and sat in the Liberal interest as 
one of the members for Edinburgh from 1847 to 1859, being, 
during a part of that time, the colleague of Lord (then Mr.) 
Macaulay in the representation. 

Colonel Henry Dorien Streatfeild, of Chiddingstone Castle, 
Kent, J.P. and D.L., High Sheriff in 1882, on April 3. He was 
born Aug. 2, 1825, the eldest son of the late Mr. Henry Streat- 
feild, of Chiddingstone, J.P. and D.L., by Maria, his wife, 
daughter of Mr. Magens Dorrien Magens, of Hammerwood 
Lodge, Sussex. He was formerly Captain Ist Life Guards, 
and subsequently Lieutenant-Colonel Commanding West Kent 
Yeomanry Cavalry. He married, Dec. 19, 1854, Marion 
Henrietta, youngest daughter of Mr. Oswald Smith, of Blendon 
Hall, Kent, and leaves several sons and daughters. The eldest 
son, Captain Henry Streatfeild, Grenadier Guards, is married to 
the eldest daughter of the Karl of Lichfield; and the eldest 
daughter, Violet, to Lord Henry Nevill. 


CAPTURE OF A REBEL FORT IN MOROCCO. 


The military expedition last year undertaken by the Sultan of 
Morocco to subdue the confederacy of revolted tribes called the 
Beni M’guild, in the mountain country beyond Mequinez, was 
accompanied by a French artist, G. Nicolet, from whom we 
received the Sketches published in this journal. One incident 
of this expedition was the capture of the kasbah or fort of 
Arbaa, after a desperate resistance. This fort. which was held 
by a small number of men, kept on fighting during the whole 
of the first day, compelling the Sheriffian troops to retire to 
their camp wth great loss. Next day. a column with a Berber 
chief at its head climbed the hill with some artillery ; and a 
steady fire was kept up two hours, till the kasbah and its defenders 
surrendered. In the Artist’s Sketch several of those who were 
killed lie dead at the foot of the wall, over which some of the 
assailants have clambered, while the gate has been broken 
down by others, whe have entered, with their sheikh or chief, 
leading the troops. A terrified girl, in the corner of the 
court-yard, shrinks from their approach; the other women 
are still hiding themselves in the inner chambers. It is 
mentioned in our correspondent’s letter that a young girl of 
great beanty was caught trying to hide herself. No harm was 
done to her, but she was taken to be sold as a slave. The 
Sultan, having heard of it, ordered inquiry to be made con- 
cerning this girl, but nothing is known of what became of 
her. ‘The price obtained for her by the captors was probably 
the most valuable part of their booty after the pillage of the 
dwelling. 


NOVELS. 
A Lost Estate.. By Mary E. Mann. Three vols. (R. Bentley 
and Son).—A consistent development of individual characters, 
and of their relations to each other, inand around the complex 
household life at the Oxmead Rectory, sustains the interest of 
this story, which is told with much quiet force of imaginative 
realisation, until the sudden deaths in the last two chapters, 
there breaking into a hasty and violent finish. The Rev. 
William Budsworth, an elderly widower haying an only son, 
entrusts his domestic comfort to the care of Mrs. Merry, the 
widow of an old friend, and she lives many years at the rural 
parsonage with her own son, Tom Merry, younger than Archie 
Budsworth. Mrs. Merry is also permitted to have several 
orphan girls, the children of a cousin of hers named Waller, 
staying at the Rectory in their school holidays twice a year. 
The eldest girl, Georgie Waller, growing up as the favourite 
playmate of wild Tom Merry, but looking to the stead- 
fast and kindly Archie as her constant protector, when 
her schooling is over, becomes a regular inmate of the 
house, and takes charge of it after the death of Mrs. Merry. 
Both the elder Mr. Budsworth and his son Archie, who by this 
time has left the University and become a clergyman, with a 
curacy in the neighbouring town of Dunderton, are men of 
simple integrity and unassuming goodness ; but the father is 
stiff and reserved, while Archie is plain and awkward, though 
a manly fellow, and silently hoping one day to marry 
Georgie. Tom Merry, bold, gay, and handsome, but morally 
spoilt by his foolish mother’s indulgence and flattery, has 
made a deeper impression on Georgie’s heart than she is 
aware; and it is the conduct and fortunes of this selfish 
youth which form the chief motive of action. At the 
Grange, a mansion close by the Rectory, dwells a lonely old 
man, Mr. Barber, the owner of a good estate, but addicted to 
coarse vices, sullenly and fiercely insolent, despising all man- 
kind, cruel to his servants, refusing to speak to his neighbours. 
It happens that this unpleasant, friendless, though wealthy, 
savage old Squire has taken a fancy to Tom Merry, though 
he hates the parson and the Rectory family; Tom, with 
the glad consent of his mother, has obtained a good edu- 
cation at Mr. Barber’s cost, and is now preparing for the 
medical profession, being engaged as assistant to Dr. Loffts at 
Dunderton. He has been led to expect, moreover, that Mr. 
Barber’s estate, worth £3000 or £4000 a year. will be some 
day bequeathed to him; but Mr. Barber, detecting the mer- 
cenary hopes of Mrs. Merry, is greatly irritated, and changes his 
mind. Going to sojourn at Buxton, he meets a woman of 
unknown antecedents,.whom he marries and brings to Oxmead 
Grange. This person, who calls herself Mariana, is no better 
than she should be, and has in her time been a great deal worse 
than the authoress thinks proper to relate. She hasa fatal fasci- 
nation, however, for Tom Merry, who still visits Mr. Barber's 
house ; and the result may be easily anticipated, but it stops 
short of extreme guilt. Tom weakly yields for a moment to 
her caresses, but is not so base as deliberately to betray his 
benefactor. A discovery, however, by Mr. Barber of his wife's 
unfaithfulness, when he is very ill and maddened by the abuse 
of brandy, causes him to make a will leaving all his property 
t) an illegitimate child of h’s own, without a }einy either for 
Mrs. Barber or for Tom Merry. After the old ruffian’s death 
this woman compels Tom to marry her in London; but he is 
desperately poor, overwhelmed with debts, incapable of industry, 


disgraced by dissipation ; and then learning, tov late. the facts 


of her past infamous life, he quits her and returns, to th 
himself on the kindness of Archie Budsworth. Tt seems ie 
that the story of “A Lost Estate” might well have enjen 
here ; or that on the reappearance of the wretched Wore. ed 
pursuit of the unhappy Tom, some plan might haye beer a 
trived to dispose of them separately, without further suggestion, 
of heinous crime. But the latter half of the third yoly, eth 
filled with shocking incidents which do not add to Sie m 
impressiveness of the tale, and which appear much less likey 
than what has preceded. There is a codicil to the wae 
which, in case of the death of little Harry Packey “oe. 
testator’s illegitimate offspring, Tom Merry jis to eet the 
estate after all, His wicked wife thereupon carries this » : 
child to a cottage where some children are Syne oe 
diphtheria, and causes him to take the infection. Tom Moy 
being in medical attendance, is horrified at the m at 
trick practiced by his wife; and, during the surgical 6 er. 
ation of tracheotomy, when a tube is obstructed, he a 
the tube, imbibes the germs of the disease, and soon after. 
wards dies. As for her, she is hunted home by the AS 
villagers, and dies of a spasm of the heart. We coke 
the addition of these superfluous horrors; why not haya 
transported both of them far beyond the seas? Geor ie 
Waller, an amiable, dutiful young lady, but of vacillating 
affections, is at length cured of her mistaken attachment to 
Tom, and marries the excellent Archie Budsworth, who obtains 
a good living in the North of England. His character, position. 
and manners are described with true originality of conception, 
and with many touches of mild humour, as well as those of 
his father, the Rector of Oxmead. Country life, homely 
scenes, and the affairs of a rustic village, are successfy] y 
treated in this novel, which is, on the whole, one of strong 
interest. and of considerable dramatic power. 

Two vols, 


urderons 


Graham Aspen, Painter. By George Hulse. 
(Hurst and Blackett).—Some novels depend for their interest 
on calling into play, at the same time, feelings of partiality 
for several amiable and estimable characters, who are brought 
into mutual alliance, and of dislike or contempt for several 
others, whose schemes of spite or sordid greed are predestined 
to defeat. We side with the good people, and we see that the 
bad people are to be ignominiously routed and put to shame, 
In this light and agreeable story, our sympathies are bespoken 
for the young artist, who is in feeble health and threatened 
with early death by consumption ; for Lena Lipperty, a high- 
spirited girl with a talent for violin-playing, oppressed by her 
bigoted and covetous stepmother at No. 8, Tapioca-terrace 
Clapham ; for Dr. Eustace, the benevolent physician of Saville. 
row, who discovers, after a while, that he is Graham Aspen’s 
uncle; for the wise and wealthy Alderman Clive, a liberal 
patron of art, and his generous daughter Ethel; and 
for Miss Hester Tierney, by whose voice alone, with- 
out seeing her face, as she sang “Auld Robin Gray,” 
his mother’s old song, at a lodging-house open window 
in the country, Graham Aspen was powerfully affected. On 
the other side, for the healthy exercise of just scorn and 
detestation, we are provided with such fit objects as the cruel, 
avaricious, and canting woman, Mrs. Lipperty, and the cunning 
swindler, Mr. Honeydew, her rival in the pursuit of Mrs, 
Sparragus’s money; while the situation of Mrs. Sparragus, 
dwelling between them, owner of Tapioca-terrace, of the 
Flinders farm on the Surrey Downs, and of the profits on the 
sale of the Flinders pill, excites our frequent compassion. 
Here is enough combination and opposition of motives to keep 
the interest of the story alive; but Graham Aspen himself, 
though we wish him to get strong and to earn a fair income 
as a painter, is unduly deficient in a proper sense of his own 
rights, and indulges fastidious scruples which are not to 
be commended. A young man in sore need, who has 
saved an old lady from being run over and killed in 
the streets, may be unwilling to accept a gift or loan 
of money as a reward, but he is not required by 
honour to conceal his name and address from her, thereby 
causing her much pain for many months, lest she 
should bequeath him a legacy by her will. Nor was it his 
duty, when Dr, Eustace, who thought him unlikely to live 
long, kindly asked him where he lodged, to refuse the inform- 
ation because he suspected an intention to show him further 
kindness. In his transactions with Messrs. Glare and Gooley, 
the picture-dealers, it was a foolish Quixotism to decline a 
tolerable price for a picture, only because they offered less for 
it when they supposed it to be the work of an unknown artist. 
He indignantly protested that every work of art should be 
priced according to its own intrinsic merits ; but there is no 
profession, we believe, in which men of reputation, or with 
some promise of success, do not readily accept higher payment, 
for any of their work, than is commanded by other men who 
may be equally clever. Mr. Graham Aspen, however, in spite 
of his delicate sensibility, of which one becomes rather tired, 
does not escape the search of so many friends as his rare 
virtues have unconsciously secured for him ; Alderman Clive 
finds him out, buys his pictures, and invites him to dinner 
with his pupil Jem Starkie, a still greater genius. They meet 
the young ladies, and Aspen sees Miss ‘Tierney, with whose 
singing voice he has so long been in love ; she goes into training 
for a lady nurse, and is tending invalids at Flinders, now con- 
verted into a notable sanitarium, when an encounter with the 
artist, there sketching the landscape, assures their mutual 
affection. Lena Lipperty, whose silent love for him had heen 
disappointed, must pine away in the sweet purity of her 
maidenhood, while Ethel Clive is betrothed to the rising 
painter Starkie. The property of which Mrs. Sparragus has 
been robbed by Honeywood is partly recovered, and Flinders 
is made the rural seat of a new School of Art, handsomely 
endowed by Dr. Eustace, who has obtained proofs that Aspen 
is the son of his long-lost only sister in India. All ends 
serenely, and all the deserving persons are put in the way to 
be happy. 


The Glasgow Committee have remitted a further donation 
of £500, and the Liverpool Committee £202, towards the China 
Famine Fund. 

The Duke of Cleveland has given £1000 towards the new 
Diocesan Fund for Durham, and the Marquis of Londonderry 
and the Earl of Durham have promised substantial annual 
subscriptions. 

A letter from Mr. Stanley dealing chiefly with the geo- 
graphical discoveries made on the wonderful march to. the 
Albert Nyanza has been received by the Geographical Society, 
and was read at their evening meeting on April 8. News has 
also ‘been received in Brussels from two Belgians, who in 
December started from Stanley Falls and ascended the Lomam, 
an affluent of the Congo, for 503 miles. It is added that this 
is the most direct route to Lake Tanganyika. 

The St. Giles’s Christian Mission haying recently bought 
the building at one of the corners of the well-known Seven 
Dials, the ground-floor has been opened as a mission-hall. The 
upper part of the premises, which has been suitably altered, 18 
to be used as a temporary home in connection with the rescue 
work among the fallen women of the neighbourhood, a brane 
of the Christian effort lately undertaken by the mission, which 
is so well known by its work among discharged prisoners. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
A CONFUSING CASE. 


A friend, grubbing about amid the awakening life of the pools 
shich spring is fast ripening into maturity, brought me, in a 
vial of water, the other day, a collection of curiosities which 
h “aemanded I should name and describe for his edification 
es instruction. It is often a hard task, that of satisfying 
eo who are “wanting to know.” They expect science to 
be equal to all things in the way of replies to questions which 
are still the inexplicable problems of philosophers among us ; 
and they are proportionately disappointed when the answers 
desired are not forthcoming. My friend’s phial of dirty 
water, however, contained a good many objects familiar enough 
even to the tyro in microscopic science. The life of his bottle 
had been awoke from its winter sleep by one or two of those 
warm days of spring weather wherein we rejoiced a short time 
rone by. There were one or two Amabas—masses of proto- 
Sona slowly elbowing their way from form to form across the 
Fold of the microscope ; and a “sun-animaleule” was like- 
wise busy enough in the way of food-getting. A mother 
Cyclops or two, and a Daphnia, both water-fleas of well-known 
nature, appeared to be lively enough, if movements in these 
animals are to be taken as a test of vitality ; and a lively 
worm of something more than microscopic size was similarly 
wriggling in and out of the hollow slide, and upsetting my 
cover-glass in its attempts to gain a view of the bigger world 
beyond the water-drop or two in which it was contained. But 
that which most excited the wonder of my friend was a 
lively microscopic globe or ball, which kept perpetually 
rolling over and over upon itself beneath his eye, and 
appeared to defy recognition as approaching in nature 
to any known animal- 
form. Here, the eye 
lighted upon a micro- 
scopic globe, whirling 
over and over in the 
water, and not exceeding 
in size the one-fiftieth of 
an inch or so. Itis a 
hollow sphere, studded 
at intervals with green 
spots or specks, which 
are connected together 
by threads or processes, 
imparting a network- 
like aspect to the 
structure. The source 
of its movements is not 
difficult to determine. Each of the green specks has attached 
to it a couple of delicate lashes (or “cilia”), similar to 
those borne by the specks on the margin of the globe; and by 
ie vibratile play of these lashes, this living globe is made to 
gyrate within its native wators. Inside the globe, we see 
other and smaller spheres. These are youthful globes, which, 
by the death and disintegration of the parent-globe, will 
escape into the water, and begin life each on its own account. 
Close examination by a higher power of the microscope 
hows us that each of these greenish masses which dot over 
the mass of our globe is a distinct living particle. It con- 
sists of a speck of living matter (or protoplasm) coloured 
through its containing particles of the green colouring 
matter we see familiarly in plants. This matter is 
named chlorophyll. There is in each green mass a red 
speck, which some biologists name the “eye-spot”; and 
in each of the living masses we see, besides, one or two 
‘paces which “beat” and contract and expand as if they 
were rudimentary hearts of one kind or another. Now, if our 
globe thus turns out to be simply a collection of green particles, 
cach living, each connected to the other particles, and each 
possessing its couple of lashes or “cilia” to aid in propelling 
the globe through the water, the further question “ What is 
it?” at once arises. This was the inquiry of my friend, just 
as it was the inquiry of many a puzzled naturalist in former 
days. In the days of Ehrenberg, the organism was named the 
“Globe-animaleule.” It was regarded as an animal, or rather 
asa colony or aggregation of animals,and as such was classified 
among the animaleule-hosts themselves. But this was in the 
days when the botany of the lowest plants was an unknown 
and unformed science. 

Let us see whether his epithet can be justified. That 
the “globe-animalcule,” as it once was named, or Tolvow, as 
we had better name it now, has apparent claims to be 
regarded as an animal, may no doubt be an assertion easy of 
proof to the unsophisticated mind. Does not it move ?—and 
is not movement a feature of animal life which stands in con- 
trast to the fixity of the plant?—are queries at the mere 
mention of which, I am sorry to say, scientists will not repress 
a grim sarcastic smile. If you hold that it isan animal because 
it moves, then what are you to say to the fact that thousands 
of the lowest plants are never rooted and fixed at all? And 
what, further, will you reply to the observation that many true 
animals are rooted and fixed throughout life? There are your 
Sponges, your anemones, your corals, your zoophytes, and your 
sea-squirts, all of which are fixed creatures but true animals, 
nevertheless. So that you observe the mere fact of motion 
does not prove that a living being is an animal ; and it cer- 
tainly does not disprove the assertion, contrariwise, that it 
may well be a plant. The volvox before us is, in truth, an 
excellent illustration of the difficulty which attends us when 
we attempt to distinguish animals from plants. Not that it is 
difficult to separate higher animals from higher plants: there 
is no danger of confusing a cow with the grass it eats; but 
then there are other and much lower animals in the world 
than cows, and many plants lower than the grass. When we 
face a living being like our volvox, we see the greater diffi- 
culty which arises—that of saying in which kingdom of living 
nature we are to put the lowest members of the world of life. 
Now each of the green specks in the volvox might bean animal, 
and each might be a plant. Because the specks are green, and 
because they make starch, are facts forming no barrier to their 
being animals; for many true animals (like the “ hydras ” of 
the pools) manufacture the same green colouring matter we 
find in plants ; and many animals, including even man himself, 
are starch-makers. What, then, to make-a long story short, is 
this volvox? With its plantlike colour, it may be a plant; 
With its motion, and the structure of its living specks, it may 
be a mass of animals. I reply, it is a colony of very low 
plants massed together and living a kind of co-operative exist- 
ence. If you could trace out the special fashion the volvox 
Possesses of reproducing its kind, you would be able to detect 
miauny and close likenesses to the ways of the lowest plants. In 
its preparation for, and production of, the bodies which are to 
develop into new globes. the volyox is seen to be a true plant, 
and to possess its nearest relatives among the great tribe of 
which the seaweeds and many other familiar forms are char- 
tat: examples. ‘he closer knowledge of science often 
{, Sstpates the mystery surrounding the nature of living things. 

ub even under the light of such knowledge the answer to the 
question “Ts this thing or that (in lower life) an animal or a 
Plant?” must appear to ordinary mortals on many occasions 
48 a confusing case, ANDREW WILSON. 
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Hie TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
ze Feasts for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 
informal in! ther Indetnday of Nueisy: B gum sUARY gba, e 
Heing-altorerhor oheees of No, 2317 is unfortunately true, the prollem 


BW La Morne (New York).—Pri i 
., By TE (N .—Problems duly receiv sha ¥ * 
re ny e do not mind the trouble with your Compaen eigiaes dig eseroas 
OnN—We have not the solutions at hand ive ti vork 
l Sn and, nor ea , e k them 
ie The only really dificult one is that of err BoE Be eee 
ENWARNE (Acton).—The i as 3 i > is 
eee - ( “ ut ly solution was published in the issue of March 9, The 
J MB (Salisbury).—The correct a i < i i i 
ety SHUTS.) > c efence is 1. Q to K 2nd. in answer to which White 
cannot play 2K to Q 6th on account of the theck of the Bishop. 


F SMART.—The defence is frequ y l 
; . s freque’ aye ¥ ROE ae 4 
advantage of the move for some ee TERT BEE ne eae oe 


F R PRKAcockK.—Write to the Secretary of the 
J BurNerr—We duly acknowledged the solution. 
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a See), SSL ward, GG F, Pp Lawrence (Brighton), 8 Mahoney (Birkenhead), W 
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st amilton Gell (Exeter), J Stanley James, FG Rowland (Shrewsbury), @ PF. 
(Staatliche Pe ne chon a Dorrington, WH Hayton, HL denkins 
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elub and inquire. 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2345, 
By H. Meyrin. 
WHITE, 
1. R to Q 4th 
2. R to B 8rd 
3. P or R mates accordingly, 


BLACK. 
P takes R 
Any move 


PROBLEM No. 
By W. GLEAVE, 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHE’S IN HAVANNAH. 


Consultation game between Messrs. TSCMIGORIN and PONCE, on one side, 
and Messrs, STEINITZ and GAVILAN, on the othor, 


(Bvans Gambit.—Steinitz Defence.) 
_ BLACK WHITH 
(S. and G.) (T. and P.) 


WHITE 
(T. and P.) 


BLACK 
(5, and G,) 


by unfailing accuracy. 
20. B to Kt 4th 

21. B to B 3rd 

22. Q to Q 5th 

A lost move. Q to Q sy, at once, is hetter. 


. Castles Q to B 3rd 

.P to Q 4th RB to Kt 3rd 

. Kt to Q R 3rd Kt to K R 3rd 
This seems to be a decided improve- 

ment on Kt to K 2nd, 


R to B Sth 
P to Kt 4th 


J. P to K 4th P to K 4th We prefer Bto QB 4th, By the move 
2.K Kt to B 3rd Q Kt to B 3rd n the text the Bishop gets into dif- 
3.Bto B4th Bto Bath culties from whieh he never recoyers, 
4,P toQKt4th 8 takes P 19. Refs P to Kt 3rd 

5. P to Q B 3rd B to R 4th From this point Black's play is marked 
6 

7. 

8 


9.BtoKKtd5th Q to Kt3rd 22. Q to K B 3rd 
10, B takes Kt Q takes B 23. Q to Q sq R to K Kt sq 
11. Kt takes P Kt takes Kt 2LPtoK R3rd  P to Kt 5th 
12, P takes Kt Castles 25. P takes P P to K R4th 
13, B to Q 3rd 26. P to Kt 5th R takes P 


Sith bite auinch of plasinamemm mus loc es ee 
ith the object of playing oO Lihig a ea 
but use sq. se the ere releasing zm y ne ea 
eK vould have heen better. Je ua 
0g Mapas 30. K to Kt sq 


te. bby Banke, The repetition of the: was for 
: : 7 es. = vy Mey PS He repetition oF * 1 se Moves Wr or 
Taking immediate advantage of White's the purpose of gaining time; but the 
PECs TMOVEs effect Q to B Sth is so apparent that it 
14. Kt to B 4th is dificult lo understand the need of 


R to R 5th (ch) 
R to B 5th 
R to R 5th (ch) 
R to B 5th 


P takes P 


15, Kt takes P P to Q 3rd delay. 

16.Bto Bath (ch) Bto K 3rd 31. K to R 2nd R to B 5th (ch) 
17. Q to Kt 3rd P takes Kt 32. K to Kt sq Q to B 5th 
18.B takes B(ch) K to Rsq 33. R to K sq K takes P (ch) 


19. B to B Sth And White resigns. 


“Chessplayer’s Annual Club Directory” (T. B. Rowland, 9, Vietoria- 
terrace, Clontarf, Dublin).—After an interval of six years this handy little 
volume makes its re-appearance under the editorship of Mr. and Mrs. T. B. 
Rowland. As its name implies, it is a repertory of useful information in 
matters relating to the chess community, It contains the addresses of chess 
clubs, resorts, and associations all the world over, various original papers, a 
collection of 100 prize problems in English competitions during 1888, and the 
leading codes of chess law in full. We notice asa remarkable proof of the 
growing popularity of the game that the number of London clubs has 
grown from thirty-seven in 1882 to eighty-five in 1888, and the country clubs 
have increased during the same perio.l from 142 to 271. 

The March number of the Chess Monthly contains an admirable portrait 
of Mr. Bird and a short sketch of his chess career. For nearly forty years 
this master has taken a leading position amongst English players, and is 
still one of the most formidable opponents that can be encountered over the 
chessboard. His tournament play has always been marred by one or two 
characteristic failings, so that his honours in this direction hardly do him 
justice; but in an ordinary game he has scarecly an equal. Growing years 
have no effect in damping his ardour, and he is now engaged in the American 
Chess Congress—a bold undertaking for one who competed in the London 
International Tournament of 1851. A selection of his own games, made by 
himself, accompanies the article, 

The annual match between the St. George's and City of London Chess 
Club was played at the Salutation Tavern, Newgate-street, on April 3, and 
resulted in a victory for the City by 9} games to 53. All the games were 
played out toa finish. The score was as follows :— 


ST. GEORGE'S. CITT. 
Mr. Barnett AG Ac 7. 2 4.) Me, Wilson ws 18 
Dr. Ballard a as vo ak Sir Anger: oO 
Mr. Gattie us Be eB ois, MrSEooke Sai, 
M. Gover .. a a8 : O .. Mr. Jacabs rypegt! 
Mr. Heathcote < ». O$ .. Mr. Serailleur ve OF 
Mr. Jackson Se ay . 0 .. 6 Mr. Cohen: ee 
Mr. Lambert... “ -. O} .. Mr. Moeatta -. O8 
Mr. Minehin ee a «x O22) Mr. Heppell nee gh! 
General Minehin.. =e -. O .. Mr. Morian Sa 
General Pearce .. Pe pen Uae sek cobs Pee | 
Mr. Giles-Puller .. BA .. @ .. Mr. Leonard a 
Mr, Salter .. oe a «» OF .. Mn. Fenton as -. Of 
Rey. Mr. Skipworth = .. - QO  .. Mr. E.O. Jones .. 1 
Mr. Warner ie ae -. 02 .. Mt, Stevens aa OF 
Rev. Mr. Wayte .. of .. Mr. Loman a va OR 
Total 53 Total 94 
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THE WEST COAST OF DONEGAL. 


The country and coast around Carrick, and along the south- 
western corner of Donegal, within a moderate distance of the 
scene of the recent murder of Inspector Martin, had pre- 
viously been almost free from crimes and outrages. This is a 
wild enough country, even in summer, between thirty and 
forty miles from any railway; the only means of locomotion 
being the jaunting-cars, which carry the tourist rapidly along 
the rough mountain roads. The grandeur of the coast scenery 
is equal to any in the United Kingdom ; the gigantic crags 
descending sheer down into the sea, with a tumbled mass of 
rocks and surf at their feet; and oceasionally with a small 
bay opening out between two high promontories, joined by a 
stretch of white sand. ‘The cliff of Bunglass, which is the pre- 
cipitous seaward side of Slieve League, the highest mountain 
in the neighbourhood, towers up from the sea-level for nearly 
two thousand feet. On the other side of Donegal Bay the 
mountains of Sligo and Mayo stretch away out into the 
Atlantic, looking unreal and mysterious in the shift ing effects 
of mist and light. 

It is essentially a land of legend and fable ; where, amongst 
the ruined cromlechs and circles, which are abundantly 
scattered over desolate moor and bog, one is carried back in 
imagination to the mythical times of Darmuid and Graihné, 
and to the wars of Fingal and the Tuatha-na-Danaan, an 
ancient race in Ireland. Some of these deserted cromlechs are 
of considerable extent ; Cloughan More, for example, lying a 
mile or so out of Malin More, is the ruin of a structure of some 
size. Itis a rude inclosure, made with thick walls of loose 
stones, and has several chambers, opening out of the central 
courtyard, with walls and roofs made of huge monoliths. It 
lies at the foot of the mountain, little known to the searching 
antiquary; its former use and purpose are hidden in the 
obscurity of time. 

The people of Western Donegal are, perhaps, as purely Irish 
as are to be found anywhere. They still speak, among them- 
selves, their native Celtic. They are rather below the middle 
height, dark - complexioned, almost foreign - looking, and 
picturesquely dressed—the women and children going about 
in all weathers with bare feet, and their heads covered only 
with a rough shawl. The life of a peasant in this rugged 
country is a hard, continuous struggle with Nature for a live- 
lihood, got either by fishing or cultivating his tiny plot’ of 
land for potatoes. Almost the only industry that exists among 
them is “sprigging,” a kind of embroidery at which the women 
work, and which they dispose of to the travelling agents of 
firms in the large towns. But during the long winter, when 
the terrific gales from the Atlantic sweep up the valleys, some- 
times blowing away the thatched roof of a cottage, and render- 
ing out-of-door occupations impossible, they must find time 
hang heavy on their hands, and welcome the prospect of 
returning spring with gladness. 


“ GRUB-STREET.” 

This was the title of a lecture delivered by Mr. Leslie Stephen 
at the Toynbee Hall, E., on April 6. The lecturer said he 
intended to deal with Grub-street in the literary sense, and, 
starting on the theory that the newspaper was the most 
definite product of that historic thoroughfare, he reviewed 
with much humour the leading incidents in the early history 
of journalism, and he pointed out how the events of the Civil 
War gave a stimulus to the demand for newspapers. Defoe’s 
connection with the press was amusingly dealt with, and the 
growing influence of newspapers in party politics in the reign 
of Queen Anne was duly emphasised ; but the lecturer 
pointed out that the Grub-street of that period did not 
afford a competence even for its most famous contributors, 
although it was said to be the one period when literary 
talent was recognised by Government patronage. Johnson 
established the respectability of Grub-street. ‘The question 
had been asked whether the writings of the mysterious 
“Junius” were not equalled by the newspaper articles 
of the present day. He (Mr. Leslie Stepben) could 
only say that if anyone would tell him which paper did 
publish such articles he would take it in, whatever its politics. 
The moral of the growth of the modern press was, that while 
it had had many martyrs to win the liberty of speech, it had 
also supplied some victims. But had journalists shaken off 
their old Grub-street vice to take whatever side was most pro- 
fitable, to say things under a mask which would not be said in 
public, and the violation of private confidences? In conclusion 
the lecturer said he thought no man ought to publish an 
article the authorship of which he would be ashamed to admit, 
and as an old journalist he should like to see anything done to 
give public writers a higher sense of their responsibility. 


The Justices of the Peace for the county of London held 
their first Session at Westminster on April 4, when over 130 
Magistrates attended and took the oath. On the two following 
days the Court sat again to swear in Magistrates not enrolled. 

The Earl of Erne was on April 4 invested, in St. Patrick’s 
Hall, Dublin Castle, with the ribbon of the Order of St. 
Patrick, vacant by the death of the Earl of Portarlington. 
The ceremony was conducted in the presence of a brilliant 
assembly, including the Duke of Cambridge (who is a member 
of the Order) and the Lord Lieutenant. 

At Sunderland, on March 4, the Durham Diocesan Fund 
was publicly inaugurated, the Archbishop of York attending 
in lieu of the Bishop of Durham. The Archbishop stated that 
the special church building fund, which terminated last year, 
had raised £140,000, and had been the means of building 
twenty-two churches and twenty-one mission-rooms. 

Major Cunningham presided at the annual general meeting 
of the Middlesex Rifle Association at King’s College, on 
March 4. The report stated that there had been a diminution 
in the number of subscribers and in the entries at the prize 
meetings, with the result that serious loss had been incurred 
during the year. The receipts from all sources have been 
£748, and, after paying all expenses, there was a balance of £42. 

The first of a series of lectures for the instruction of 
members, and in aid of the funds of the Design Committee of 
the Home Arts and Industries Association, was given by Mr. 
Walter Crane on April 4 in the theatre of the Royal Albert 
Hall. The chair was taken by Earl Brownlow, the president 
of the association ; and the lecture, which was on “ Design,” 
was listened to with interest by a large audience, who fully 
appreciated Mr. Crane’s explanatory drawings, 

The yearly Easter course of handicraft lectures and 
addresses to the workmen and pupils of the Guild and 
School of Handicraft began on April 9 at Toynbee Hall. 
The course is as follows :—April 9, William Morris, ‘“ Gothic 
Architecture ;” April 11, W. B. Richmond, A.R.A., “ The Dignity 
of Handieraft” ; April 15, Lewis F. Day, “ A Talk on Art and 
Handicraft”; April-17, the Hon. Harold A. Dillon, “Armour” ; 
April 23, Ernest Radford, “The Beauty of Useful Things” ; 
April 25, Sir James Linton, P.R.T., “Guilds.” Application for 
admission, &c., should be made as early as possible to Mr. 
C. R. Ashbee, hon. director, Guild and School of Handieraf§ 
34, Commercial-street, E. 
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1, Teelin Bay, looking towards Sligo, 3. Cottages at Malin More, 5. Gathering Kelp in Glen Bay. 
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2. Ancient Burial-place, near Malin More. 4, An Irish National School House. 6. A Village under Slieve League, 
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THE SAMOA ISLANDS. 
The tremendous disaster of March 16 to the German and 
American naval squadrons watching each other in the bay of 
Apia, the chief European port, of the Samoa Islands, with the 
happy escape, by skilful seamanship, of H.M.S. Calliope, which 
contrived to get out of the reef-bound and perilous bay in 
spite of a violent hurricane, will not easily be forgotten. 
Two German gun-boats, the Eber, with the captain and 
officers and crew of seventy-six men, and the Adler, with 
fifteen lives lost, were instantly wrecked ; while the Olga. a 
fine corvette, was driven ashore, her crew being saved, and has 
since gone to pieces. The United States corvette Vandalia, 
with forty-five men, including her captain and officers, who all 
perished, and the sloop-of-war Nipsic, from which six men 
were lost by the upsetting of a boat, were also destroyed ; 
another American corvette, the Trenton, was wrecked, but 
those on board her were saved. Captain Schoonmaker, who 
commanded the Vandalia, was a distinguished officer, and his 
death is much deplored. The total number of lives lost was 
about a hundred and sixty. The merchant shipping in the 
harbour suffered great damage, eight vessels being cast ashore 
and wrecked. The Calliope went to Sydney, where her captain 
and officers were received with public applause and con- 
gratulations. 

We have recently, on several occasions, described the 
Samoa or Navigator Islands, which are situated in the South 
Pacific Ocean, several hundred miles north-east of the Fiji 
Islands. They consist principally of the island of Upolu, 
about thirty miles long and nine miles wide. containing the 
port and town of Apia; and the islands of Savaii, Tutuila, 
and Manna, with a population of 38,000. The German South 
Sea and Plantation Company, founded many years ago by 
Messrs. Godefroy, of Hamburg, have become owners of the 
better part of the land in Upolu, cultivating coffee, cotton, 
and cocoa, and have gained most of the trade. Americans and 
English occupy some plantations, and the islands are regularly 
visited both by German and American steamers. It was agreed 
by treaty that the native sovereignty of Samoa should be 
respected; but the late King Malietoa was dethroned and 
transported by the Germans, who have procured the election 
of a new one called Tamassesse ; he is opposed by one named 
Mataafu, with the support of most of the natives, and there 
has been a civil war, the result of which seems yet undecided. 
A diplomatic conference between the Governments of the 
German Empire, the United States, and Great Britain. to 
settle the affairs of Samoa, has lately been under consideration. 

The views of Apia and its neighbourhood, and of Pango- 
Pango Harbour, which is in the island of Tutuila, and is 
the place of call for steamers coming from San Francisco, 
California, on their course to Sydney, New South Wales. may 
be interesting upon this occasion. They are selected from a 
series of photographs by Messrs. Burton Brothers, of Dunedin, 
Otago, New Zealand, along with a view of Nukualota, which 
is not in the Samoa Archipelago, but in Tongatabu, the largest 
of the Tonga or Friendly Isles, considerably to the south, and 
much nearer to New Zealand. 


MUSIC. 


As already briefly intimated, the last but one of the series of 
concerts by the Royal Choral Society was appropriated to a 
performance of “ Lucifer,” an oratorio composed by M. Benoit. 
The occasion was postponed from Jan. 16, when Berlioz’s 
“ Faust” music was given instead. M. Benoit, the composer 
of “ Lucifer,” is of Flemish nationality. He was born in 1834, 
and entered early on his musical studies at the Brussels Con- 
servatoire. He composed music for several dramas and for a 
Flemish opera. Subsequently he gained the Belgian Grand 
Prix de Rome, where, and afterwards in Germany, he resided 
for a period. After a visit to Paris, where his opera, ‘‘ Le Roi 
des Aulnes,” was accepted (but not performed), he returned 
to Belgium, and was appointed director of the Conservatoire 
of Music at Antwerp. Many works, sacred and secular, 
were produced by M. Benoit, “ Lucifer” having been brought 
out at Brussels in 1866. It was originally, like other works 
by its composer, a setting of a Flemish libretto (this being by 
M. Hiél). In its recent performance at the Royal Albert Hall, 
an English version, supplied hy Mrs. Butterfield, was used. 
As may readily be inferred, the subject of “ Lucifer” is based 
on the story of Satan’s rebellion and overthrow ; and the 
supernatural element largely prevails, indeed almost to the 
exclusion of any human interest. The characters in the 
supposed action of M. Benoit’s work are: Lucifer, the spirits 
representative of the powers of Earth, Water, and Fire, and 
others, whose aid is invoked by the rebellious Lucifer. The 
music consists of three portions, in each of which there is much 
bold, even daring, writing, with orchestral details of the most 
florid description, in which elaborately picturesque effects are 
frequently carried to an extreme, somewhat in the manner of 
Berlioz. Dramatic, rather than sacred, expression is the prevail- 
ing feature ; and the choral and instrumental music is generally 
more effective than that for solo voices, in which declamation 
rather than melody prevails. Favourable exceptions in the 
latter respect, among others, are the duet for the Fire Spirits 
(sung by Madame Sherrington and Madame Patey) ; a charm- 
ing quartet, “Light! stream forth”; and the tenor air, “I 
kiss as dew the buds to light of day.” This last was well 
sung by Mr. C. De Bom, an amateur who suddenly replaced 
M. Hensler in his unavoidable absence. The declamatory 
music of Lucifer was finely sung by M. Blauwaert, whose 
excellent baritone woice told with great effect ; the resonant 
bass of M. Fontaine having been of valuable service in several 
instances. Madame Sherrington made her appearance after a 
long absence from England, having come from Belgium on 
purpose to assist in the production of “Lucifer” ; the gentle- 
men named haying been associated with the work in its 
Flemish performances. If “ Lucifer” does not altogether rise 
to the height of its subject, it is yet an earnest and remark- 
able work, and would well bear repetition here, especially 
if so efficiently rendered as on the occasion now referred to, 
under Mr. Barnby’s direction. 

The concert recently given by the Guildhall School of 
Music included the performance of a new cantata (for female 
voices) entitled “ Zitella,” composed by Mrs. R. O. Morgan, a 
former student and associate of the school. The work contains 
much pleasing melody, and may be found welcome in amateur 
circles. 

The orchestral concert of the Royal College of Music given 
by the students on April 4, included the performance of a 
pianoforte concerto composed by Mr. 8. P. Waddington, and 
skilfully executed by Miss P. Fletcher. The work is far in 
advance of the average of students’ productions, and gives 
promise of much future excellence. The concert, indeed, was 
altogether of a high order. 

Mr. Harvey Loéhr's eighth annual concert took place (as 

~ already briefly announced) at Prince’s Hall, on April 4. The 
concert-giver is a pianist of high merit, and has also earned 
distinction by various compositions, an important example of 
which, besides other novelties, was included in the programme 
of the concert now referred to. Mr. Lohr’s quartet for piano- 
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forte and stringed instruments (in the key of E minor), is 
classed as the composer's Op, 15, and is laid out on the full 
plan of four movements—an “ Allegro mai non troppo,” an 
“Andante con moto,” a “ Menuetto” (with trio), and a final 
allegro. In each division there is much effective writing for 
the several instruments, the pianoforte being provided with 
abundance of bright and telling passages. The work will be 
an acceptable novelty to amateurs who desire a change from 
the established répertoire. 

That sterling pianist, Miss Zimmermann, gave a pianoforte 
recital at Prince’s Hall on April 4, when she proved her 
executive skill and appreciation of different styles and schools 
by her rendering of a selection of pieces by composers of the 
past and present time. 

The Popular Concerts at St. James's Hall are drawing 
towards the close of their thirty-first season. The programme 
of April 6—the last Saturday afternoon performance but one— 
again included the co-operation of Herr Joachim as leading 
and solo violinist, as did the concert of the following Monday, 
which was the last evening performance but one of the season. 
Miss Hoskins was the vocalist and Miss Fanny Davies the 
pianist at the Saturday concert, Miss Janson and Madame 
Frickenhaus having been, respectively, announced in those 
capacities for the concert of April 8. 

The ‘Popular Musical Union” (a development from the 
East-End Popular Ballad Concerts) is progressing worthily, 
an important proof thereof having been afforded by its per- 
formance—at the People’s Palace, Mile-End—of Gounod’s 
oratorio, “ The Redemption,” on April 6, with full chorus, an 
orchestra of proportionate strength, and eminent solo vocalists. 
This event marked the close of the season of the institution 
above named, and it is to be hoped that the enterprise of the 
council in organising such a performance will meet with such 
encouragement as will lead to similar important arrangements 
in future, to the advantage of lovers of classical music in the 
eastern quarter of the metropolis. The attraction of the occa- 
sion now referred to, coupled with the small price of admission, 
drew a large attendance. 

The Saturday afternoon concerts at the Crystal Palace have 
nearly terminated their season (nineteen of the twenty con- 
certs having been given). The nineteenth, on April 6, requires 
but mere record. having been devoted to a performance of 
Berlioz’s “ Faust” music, which has been so frequently given 
and commented on that details may now be dispensed with. 
On this occasion the principal solo vocalists were Mrs. 
Hutchinson (in sudden replacement of Madame Valleria), 
Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Brereton. 

The Strolling Players’ Amateur Orchestral Society—with 
Mr. Norfolk Megone as honorary conductor—gave its second 
smoking concert at Prince’s Hall on April 6. 

Herr Stavenhagen’s second recital at St. James's Hall, on 
April 8, again presented a programme calculated to manifest the 
varied powers of this remarkable pianist in schools and styles 
of the classical and brilliant order. 

We have already spoken of the new Hampstead Conservatoire 
Hall, and of the attractive performances that have recently 
been given in the building. For April 8, a performance of 
Gounod’s oratorio, “The Redemption,” was announced, with 
eminent solo singers, and Mr. Geaussent as conductor. 

The final performance of the series of Novello’s “ Oratorio 
Concerts” at St. James’s Hall was appropriated to a perform- 
ance of Handel's “ Saul,” an oratorio that has been less often 
heard than others of the sacred works of the great master. Of 
its rendering on the recent occasion we must speak hereafter. 

Mr. Max Heinrich’s second song-recital at Steinway Hall, 
on April 9, comprised a varied and interesting selection of 
vocal music, in which Miss L. Little was announced to co- 
operate, Mr. J. H. Bonawitz having been engaged as solo pianist. 

Mr. Isidore De Lara announced another extra vocal recital 
at Steinway Hall on April 10, with the reappearance of Mrs. 
Bernard-Beere in her novel position as vocalist. 

At Mr. Frederic Lamond’s first of two recitals at St. James’s 
Hall, the young Scotch pianist, who has already acquired 
much deserved celebrity here and abroad, had prepared a 
programme in which the classical and brilliant styles were 
alternated in a way to manifest his command of both. 

Of the third Philharmonic concert of the series, on April 11, 
we must speak hereafter. A new orchestral work and a piano- 
forte concerto by the Russian composer, Tschaikowski, were 
promised. 

Miss Mathilde Wurm and Mr. K. Elderhorst’s concert at 
Steinway Hall on April 10 presented a programme of sterling 
and varied interest, largely contributed to by the lady as solo 
pianist and the gentleman as violinist. 

The Wolverhampton Musical Festival Committee have 
resolved, in view of the small response which has been obtained 
to their appeal for funds, to abandon the Triennial Festival, 
which was to have been held this year. 

Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley, Precentor of Hereford and 
Professor of Music at Oxford University, died suddenly at 
Hereford on April 6, from heart disease. 


“Twelve Two-part Songs,” by F. C. Mayer, consist of 
pieces of various characters and styles, each having a dis- 
tinctive title, which is well justified by its musical setting. 
The associated voices are effectively employed, and the duets 
cannot fail to please if fairly-well sung. Messrs. Patey and 
Willis are the publishers; as likewise of “My Fate and 
Thine,” a very telling song by M. Watson, which may be made 
very effective by a singer possessed of some declamatory power. 
The same publishers issue “ When Daylight Fades,” by F. L. 
Moir, a good example of the sentimental style, in which there 
is genuine expression without exaggeration. Another com- 
mendable specimen of the sentimental style is Mr. G. Gear's 
song, “Sweet Visions”—a setting of some expressive lines 
from the practised hand of Mr. E. Oxenford. This is issued 
by the publishers last named. 


“The Family Circle” is tk title of a series of twelve 
characteristic pieces for the pianoforte by W. Brooks, R.A.M. 
The last six numbers consist of “ Ariane,” a gavotte in which 
the quaint antique style of that obsolete dance style is 
effectively mingled with more modern features: No. 8, a 
melodious “Idyll”; No. 9, “The Family Circle,” a spirited 
wedding-march ; No. 10 (‘ Un Jour de Féte’’), a piece of well- 
sustained genial rejoicing ; No. 11 (‘La Siréne”), a graceful 
“air de ballet”; and No. 12 (“Scéne de Chasse”’), a spirited 
piece, in which the conventional six-eight tempo is employed, 
with no trace of the vulgarity that is sometimes associated 
with that measure. These pieces are all in a style very 
superior to that of much of the pianoforte music of the day. 
Messrs. Duff and Stewart are the publishers. 


The fifth great terrier show held under the auspices of the 
Kennel Club and the chief terrier clubs in the kingdom has 
been held in St. Stephen’s Hall, Westminster. The entries, 
which numbered upwards of 600, were less than those of last 


year; but the quality was excellent, and the show generally - 


most interesting. 
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ABOUT THE ECONOMY OF THE CUCKO¢ 
The Cuckoo is quitea Bohemian among birds, and jt is 2 
owing to its vagrant habits that there remain severa] Perhaps 
its life-history which have yet to be cleared up, * pete in 
come to our shores with the warm winds of April, pro 3 Min ds 
by early stages, and disperse themselves over the ae 
Wordsworth dispossessed the bird of a corporeal existenee 
to him it was buta voice, a mystery. It is true thet = 
the cool greenery and summer seclusion of the woods - Seeks 
neither solitary nor unsocial. Just at dawn we have “oe 
many as seventeen birds flying together, all oer een as 
calling at the same time. It was once thought that re 
euckoo paired, but it is now known that the speci the 
polygamous. Those who know the bird in its haunts,. si 


distinct cries in addition to that which gives it its ane 


more frequent of these constitutes a love-song, and aa 
represented by a succession of the initial syllables « naa 


cuck,” dying away into a prolonged “00-00-00-00.” This ery + 
uttered when flying, and the more deliberate and finish A 
“cuckoo” usually comes from the bird when perched on es 
rail or fence, As the meadows become covered with Ff 
flowers the first call is more seldom heard, and then the w a 
resound only to the steady ery of “ cuckoo,” “cuck-oo,” ad 
number of hens that constitute a harem is not known, } ‘ 
from the number of bachelor birds the males must Be 
predominate over the females. From dissection, we a ; 
vinced that each female lays a series of eggs, these pecuae 
in widely differing stages of maturity. It is as to the binds 
laying and nesting that comparatively little is known snd ts 
connection with which several interesting questions arise TI 5 
older naturalists thought that the female cuckoo actually laid its 
eggs in the nests of other birds ; and this may be go, but it is 
equally certain that the bird sometimes conveys the eos 
thither in its bill. They have been found, too, in nests wee 
it would have been an impossibility for the bird to lay 
them; but the most convincing evidence on this head : 
furnished by the fact that cuckoos have not unfrequently heen 
observed conveying their eggs to the nest of another species 
Had this not been proved to actual demonstration, the truth 
might have been inferred from several facts known to natural. 
ists. The egg of the cuckoo has been found in the nests of no 
less than sixty different birds, among these being those of the 
common wren, willow warbler, and titmouse, all of which are 
exceedingly small, and, moreover, domed. ‘This latter fact is 
incontestible, and the impossibility of the ecuckoo’s havino 
actually laid the eggs in the nests will be at once seen. Among 
the sixty nests patronised were the unlikely ones of the 
butcher-bird, jay, and magpie, all either bird or egg destroyers, 
This may reflect upon the cuckoo’s stupidity ; and the bird 
exhibits a deplorable ignorance of the fitness of things when it 
deposits its egg in the nest of either the diminutive fire-crested 
wren or the more cumbersome one of the cushat. A fire-crest, 
almost the smallest of British birds, might conveniently be 
stowed away in the gape of a young cuckoo, without the 
latter detecting that the morsel was much more than a normal 
supply. 

The nests in which the egg of the cuckoo is most frequently 
found are those of the meadow pipit, hedge-sparrow, and reed 
warbler. Now, the eggs of these birds vary in a very con- 
siderable degree ; and the question arises whether the cuckoo 
has the power of assimilating the colour of its egg to those 
among which it is to be deposited. Some eminent German 
ornithologists claim that this is so, but facts observed in 
England hardly bear out the conclusion. Brown eggs have 
been found among the blue ones of the hedge-sparrow, red- 
start, wheat-ear, and grass-chat ; among the green and grey 
ones of several other birds; and among the purely white 
ones of the wood-pigeon and turtle-dove. The cuckoo’s 
egg is brown, and it must be admitted that the great majority 
of the nests it patronises contain eggs which more or less 
nearly resemble its own. There is a general family likeness 
about the eggs laid by the same bird, not only in the same 
clutch. but from year to year. We have noticed this particu- 
larly in the case of a female sparrowhawk which laid remark- 
ably beautiful eggs, and in some other birds. Admitting that 
the eggs of the cuckoo as a species vary more than those of 
other birds, yet it is probable that the same female invariably 
lays eggs of the same colour. This can only be surmised by 
analogy. though the one fact bearing on the question is where 
two cuckoo’s eggs were found in the same nest, and which 
differed greatly in colour. More might have been learnt from 
the incident if it had been known for certain whether the 
eggs had been laid by the same or different birds. There is a 
general tendency for the habits of animals to become 
hereditary—as the migrations of birds—and it seems not un- 
reasonable that a cuckoo which has once laid its egg in the nest 
of any particular species should continue to do so, and that 
the young cuckoo hatched in the same nest should also con- 
tinue the practice in after years. 

A possibility with regard to the cuckoo is that it is not so 
destitute of maternal instinct as is generally supposed, and 
that it occasionally hatches its own eggs. It is certain that a 
female has been seen with her breast destitute of feathers, and 
with young cuckoos following her and clamouring to be fed. 
Some other species of the genus, nearly akin to our own bird, 
are quite normal in their nesting habits; and it is here 
suggested that under certain circumstances our English cuckoo 
may be so likewise. 

All the cries and calls of the cuckoo are love-songs, and 
are closely connected with the “pairing” season. The birds 
begin to shout upon recruiting their strength, scon after their 
arrival, and this continues through May and until June. 
The couplet to the effect that “the first cock of hay frights 
the cuckoo away” holds good in the districts in which it 1s 
used ; and itis equally true that in July it prepares to fly, and 
leayes in August. 

Not the least interesting facts in the bird’s economy are 
those which refer to its young. It is now abundantly proved 
by independent witnesses that the young cuckoo shoulders the 
rest of the fledglings out of the nest, and this before it is many 
days old. Numerous observers have found young pipits and 
larks dead which only a few hours before were safe, and the 
process of ejectment has been minutely described. Although 
the newly-hatched usurper can hardly hold up its head, it 1n- 
cessantly strives to get beneath the nestlings and ultimately 
tilts them overboard. This is probably a provision for the 
sustenance of the bird, as it is certainly capable of devouring 
the food of four or five smaller ones. The egg, too, is com- 
paratively smaller than that of any other British bird—a 
necessity, when the size of the future foster-mother is taken 
into account. Although the once-popular notion that the 
young cuckoo ultimately devoured its tiny parents 1s but 2 
myth, itis easy to understand how it originated. To see ® 
hedge-sparrow thrust its head into the great yellow gape of a 
half-fledged cuckoo is more than sufficient to account for the 
superstition. J. W. 
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AN APRIL STREAM. 


The river curves round a clump of willows into a miniature 
bay, where, over the gravel, the shallows swiftly ripple, 
washing the fringe of rushes that the moorhens love. The 
April sunlight, in a thousand gleaming points, dances on the 
water through the, willow-branches, and the shadows fly in 
varied shape over the stream as the white clouds scud before 
the south-west wind. At either end of the tiny bay, where the 
main current swirls. onwards. are deeps beloved of the big 
trout, as coigns of vantage whence they lazily watch the 
shallows for some dancing form of insect life which may 
specially tempt their appetites. And here it is that by deftly 
casting your fly—a “red palmer,” for choice—athwart the 
deep which lies up-stream, just where a miniature zash-island 
divides the current, you will have a god chance of hooking 
one of the finest fish in the water. As the fly, like a thing of 
life, falls with gossamer lightness on the curl of the ripples, 
and swiftly as softly floats on the rapid current, speeding over 
the clear, gravelly bed beneath, it will happen, if Fortune be 
propitious, that a heavy pink-spotted beauty placidly lying in 
the lower deep will dart at the lure, and, as the steel enters his 
lip, his bound will send that electric thrill along the taut line 
and bending rod into the deft hand holding it which the fly- 
fisher knows to be one of the few joys of life that custom 
never stales. But once hooked, the trout will prove himself 
a formidable antagonist for any whose skill is not of the 
highest. There are the willow roots, the rush stems, the 
big stones further down, round any of which if he can turn 
the delicate casting-line your chance of basketing him may be 
reckoned as poor indeed. 

Not, however, only with the eyes of the angler would 
we contemplate the stream and its surroundings this fair 
April morning. There are sights and sounds to interest 


all who in the least degree can sympathise with “the 
fullness of the spring.” Are you a bird-lover? See that 


siowy-bosomed little creature, so often seen, so rarely noticed, 
whose ways are among the most curious of those of the 
feathered race ; that is the water-onzel, not nearly so familiar 
to most observers as are all the land-birds, yet full of interest 
to those who study him. He is flying along the bank with 
short, rapid flights after his mate now, uttering. as he darts 
through the air, his quaint musical lay. And now he drops on 
one of the big stoues which project just above the clear 
water's surface and faces us. his white breast-plumage 
gleaming in the sun. Motionless he remains, save for 
the up and down jerk of his miniature tail, until he darts off 


like an arrow and shoots into the water where ib runs 
shallowest over the pebbles. Glance steadily at the spot 
and you will see him for a moment running wader the sheet 
of crystal searching for food. Now he flashes out with a 
flirt of the tail and resumes his seat on the stone. View, too, 
those miniature balls, apparently of black floss silk, which, 
round their sable mother—small enough herself—rise and fall 
on the tiny waves that eddy in the little bay. These are the 
newly-hatched chicks of the lesser grebe, as it is scientifically 
called, but whose more popular name is the dabchick. Its 
nest is in that reed-island of which we have spoken, and had 
the hen been watched she would have been seen daily pulling 
when she left her eggs fresh-water weed wherewith to cover 


. them, thus leaving them in a perpetual bath of damp veget- 


ation : so that it seems wonderful how they hatch out as they 
do while the nest, of course, grows higher every day. The 
moment the little soot-coloured creatures are hatched they 
take to the water with the gusto and audacity of their 
parents; nor does the stormiest weather seem to make any 
difference in their self-confidence. From the thick fringe 
of jungle-like rushes which stretch into the stream from 
its opposite bank the black coots sail in and out, their heads, 
as they ery monotonously, bringing into conspicuous notice the 
white patch whence they are popularly called “ bald-i.eaded.” 
Their large nests are hid in the rushes, and there the female 
birds sit with a tenacity that proves their maternal affection. 
Nor are they the only inhabitants of the wild breadth of vege- 
tation. See the moorhens gliding backward and forward, and 
occasionally stretching their wings in short low flight athwart 
the stream. Some of the young ones peep out from time to 
time, quaint little birds, a brilliant red patch at the top of 
their beaks in vivid contrast with their jetty plumage. Nor 
is there lack of most varied bird-life around. From the rich 
grass in the middle of the meadow, at whose edge we stand, 
the skylark has mounted higher and higher, till his “ profuse 
strains of unpremeditated art” seem to come from the fast 
flying white clouds, whose shadows fleck the grass. In the 
nearest hedge stiands an ancient ash which has seen many 
summers and winters, and from. its lower bough comes the 
fluting of the “bold thrush,” who seems the fit laureate on 
the earth, asis the lark in the sky, of the exquisite April morn- 
ing. And distinct—at any rate to the practised ear—and 
mingling with the tinkle of the riyer on this side against the 
pebbles, is another song of soft melodious cadences, which is to 
many as unfamiliar as the singer is well known. On the 
summit of a pollard-oak, half hid in the hedgerow and in 
fearless proximity, is perched a robin, singing with shy wood- 


notes, with his bright keen eyes all the while intently 
the human figure by the stream. This attentive serutin 
the most marked characteristics of the robin, If you 
self in an arbour a robin will soon look in at the entrance; ; 
you rest on some mossy stone in a copse it will not ae - 
before he perches somewhere near to study your asyect "ae 
however, is a digression. ~ Note the tiny willow-wren Bee his, 
in and about the hedges, running up and down the Tene 
in incessint motion in search of its favourite inse of 
The wryneck, too, is often likely, if the warmth of ] 
is early, to coyly show itself among the great trocg "hit 
stand in line with the field-gate; and swift and ewalleg on 
alike shooting and skimming in all directions over tho el a 
ing surface of the river, and round the farmhouse eve’ on ie 
opposite side. From patch to patch of bright-coloured i : . 
darts the fly-hunting wagtail. The kingfisher in tropical oe 
flashes down the stream, varying his arrowy flight—the om 
is hackneyed, but really only adequately expresses the Mare 
progress—by pitching from time to time on stone or tree-stun ; 
or post, to sink his head between his shoulders and point : : 
beak with fixed gaze skywards in statuesque fashion tea 
above all, is heard in the blue ether the lark’s blithe canola’ 
which fills the mind amid the softness of the spring mornine 
with thoughts almost too varied to be put into actual sha : 
but which, indeed, do lie too deep for tears. eis 
Nor is inanimate nature behind in adding to the enchant 

ment of our April stream. For the “eye hath caucht uae 
pleasures as the meadows round it measures.” Ont in the 
centre lie groups of cowslirs—golden bells waving in 
the breeze—which are full of that ever-pervading odour so 
delicious that, perhaps. of all our childish rural memories jj 
remains most vivid through all the wear and tear of yeni 
Glance at the distant banks, and in the sunshine a continuous 
gleam of gold seems to bespangle them, where the pilewort 
blooms, with its golden stars of daffodils shining in exquisite 
beauty just within yonder copse corners, and the primroscg 
that glow in a long, irregular line past them—what need to 
speak? The wood-sorrel, too, which our earlier ancestors go 
prized as their rudimentary salad, and the old-world named 
ladysmock, here and there meet the eye. The hedgerow elms 
outside, as inside, the copse that forms the boundary of the 
mead, the beech, and larch, are in leaf ; and as, standing by 
the river rippling musically round its curving course, one 
looks over the broad meadows on either side, it sccms merely 
actual fact to say, in the poet’s words— 

A brilliant carpet of unnumbered dyes 

With sweet variety enchants the eyes. 
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SHOPPING BY POST—PATTERNS POST-FREE 


DIRECT FROM THE DARLINGTON MILLS. a 


The Height of Fashion for 1889. 


LOVELY SPRING DRESSES 


AT FIRST CosT, 


STRAIGHT FROM THE WEAVER TO THE WEARER. 


An Enormous Saving in Purchasing Direct from Henry Pease and Co.’s Successors. 
WING to the fanciful and diverse character of the fashionable Colours for the coming season, HENRY PHASE and CO.’S8 
SUCCESSORS have made preparation upon an unusually large scale to provide Ladies with an unlimited choice of Stylish 
The New Patterns comprise upwards of a thousand varieties of the highest class of Pure Wool Dress Fabrics of the 


= 


Novelties 


changed within seven days. 


Estab. 1752.) 


A Precious Burden. 


purchasers or not, will find the 
the New Darlington Specialtie 
and colourings, at $31. per yard. 
Cloth, the height of fashion, 103d. per yard. 
The Juliet Combination Costume, a charming Poplin Material, of very novel designs and new colourings. 
a handsome bordered material. the height of fashion. 


most exquisite and beautiful description, surpassing all previous productions from the Darlington Mills. 
New Patterns well repay an inspection. Particular attention is directed to the following, a few of 
—The New Fancy-Figured Union Broche, of exquisite design, in the newest tints and shades 
The New All-Wool Figured Jacquard 
A Superb ditto, ditto, Cloth, a very Special Darlington Novelty, Is. 23d per yard. 
The “ Florizel,” 
The * Viola.” a self-coloured Brocade, in lovely tints. 
Weavings of the Darlington Zephyrs and Skirtings, together with the Gold Mcdal Merinos, Cashmeres, and Cross-Warp 
Serges, for which the Darlington Mills enjoy a world-wide reputation. 

Sold DIRECT to the PUBLIC, without the intervention of Wholesale Merchants, Drapers, Agents, or Middlemen, ALL 
INTERMEDIATE PROFITS BEING GIVEN TO THE PURCHASER. Any length cut, and any article not approved will be 
All Orders are executed the same day as received. Carriage paid to any Railway Station in Great 
Britain, and to Dublin. Belfast, Limerick, Cork, and Waterford. 

DRESSMAKING BY A COURT MGDISTE.—To meet the requirements of Ladies wishing their own materials made up, 
Messrs. HENRY PEASE and CO.“S SUCCESSORS have established a Special Department under the charge of a Court Modiste of 
great experience, gained in the best work-rooms in London and the Continent. Perfect fitand the latest fashionable style guaranteed. 


t (Estab. 1752. 
HENRY PEASE & CO.’S SUCCESSORS, ‘pinners & Manufacturers, THE MILLS, DARLINGTON. 


A double-width Broche Beige, 102d. per yard. 


Illustrated Catalogue of 60 pages, post-free. 


ON APPROVAL TO ANY ADDRESS | 
IN TOWN OR COUNTRY. 


PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-st, 
NEW SPRING GOODS 


IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


NEw SILKS. 


Rich Coloured SILKS and SATINS, for Court 
promenade, and bridal wear, 3s. 6d. to 1 evinca 
per yard. : 


Soft CHINA SILKS, 100 Shades, Uastein 
Colourings, sun-proof, 1s. 63d. per yard. 

300 Pieces BLACK BROCADED and STi IPED 
SILKS and SATINS, special for prescni 
season, 2s. 11d. to 10s. 6d. per yard. 

396 Pieces Coloured Pure SILK TAILLE 


FRANCAISE, rich cord, 3s, 11d, per yard, 
worth 4s, 11d. 

100 Pieces New Shot ALL-SILK SURAH, 
specially cheap, 2s. 6d. per yard. 

Extra Rich Quality MOIRE FRANCAISE, 86 
Shades, 4s. 11d. per yard. 

100 Pieces Black Pure SILK FAILLE FRAN- 
CAISE, the stock of a manufacturer, 3s, 6d, 
and 4s, 6d. per yard. 

200 Pieces New Fancy Stripe SILKS, Is. 6d. per 
yard, exceptional value. 


NWEwW DRESSES. 


25 New Colourings, in self-coloured, striped, 
and Plain FOULE CLOTH, double width, 
Is. 6d. per yard. 

25 New Colourings in AMAZONE DRESS 
CLOTHS, double width, 2s. and 2s. 6d, per yard, 

New DRESS CLOTHS, in choice colours, 3s. 6d., 
4s, 11d., and 6s. 6d, per yard. 

Stripe, Check, and Fancy SUITINGS, double 
width, from 1s. 6d. per yard. 

New Bordered ROBHS, from 18s. 6d, the full dress. 

Charming Designs in Broché, Striped, and 
Bordered ZEPHY RS 

Printed COLTON FOULARDS, 63d. per yard, 


Ladies, whether 


Entirely New 


MELLIN'S 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


FOOD. 


——‘‘Here is my bed.” 


“Sleep give thee all his rest.” 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT's DREAM, 


COOPER COOPER & CO. 


SELL THE 


FINEST TEA 


the World produces. 


: LONDON & BRIGHTON. 


Price-List and Samples sent post-free 


on application. 


Plain ZEPHYRS, in 50 colourings, 671. and 834, 
per yard, Pee 
Over 200 designs in Cream and White WASHING 
MATERIALS, from f $1, per yard, 

2000 White Embroidere.| ROBES, special pur- 
chase, 9s. 11d, to 44 guineas. 

New Hemstitched Mmbroidcred ROBES, 2¢s.; 
very choice designs, 25s. 6d., 30s., 35s. 


LADIES IN THE COUNTRY 


Are respectfully invited to 


Waitt FOR PATTERNS, 


Forwarded free on receipt of postcard. 

Sketches for making dresses, gratis, _ 

Pareels over 20s, in value, carriage paid to any 
part of the kingdom. 


PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-st. 
QGARRIAGE ENTRANCE, 


at 1 to 9, Great Portland-strect, and 278, Regent 
street (three doors north from Circus ). 


“THE DUCHESS” 


(THOMAS’S PATENT) 


Is constructed on a graceful 
model for the present style of 
dress, the shape being perma: 
nently retained by a series of 
narrow whalebones placed 
diagonally across the front, 
gradually curving in, and con- 
tracting the Corseb at the 
bottom of the busk, whereby 
the size of the figure is reduced, 
the outline improved, @ per 


—a 


“SHAKESPEARE” COT. 


This invention is very strong and simple: 
it can be easily taken to pieces and put to- 
gether again; it packs into a small compass ; 
weight, 12lb. The canvas is in one piece, 
which is stretched on to a frame, thus forming 
an easy, pliable Bed. Made in several sizes 
for children of all ages. 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, Lid, 


2, DUKE-STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. 


CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONIZED 


Delicious Flavour. - 
No Digestion Needed. 


Tins, ils. Gd. and Zs. 6d. each, obtainable 


SAVORY & MOORE, 


COCOA 


Most Nutritious. 


Everywhere. 


COLD MEDAL, 1884. 


For Invalids, Delicate Children, and 
All of Weak Digestion. 


and MILK 


LONDON. 


manent support afforded, and 
a fashionable and elcgant a)- 
pearance secured. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 


YOUNG, CARTER, % OVERALL; 


117 & 118, WOOD-STREET. 
ROBINSON and CLEAVER'S 


CAMBRIC POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Samples and Price-Lists, post-Jree 


(P Children’s es if Hemstitchery Bs 
atent) Tadies’.. »» 2/4)| Ladies’ .- 2/Nap, 
ss Gent’s .. .. 3/6 |Gent’s.. -- 41 “OQ 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


APRIL 13, 1889 
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“LARGEST SALE IN THE: WORLD. 
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and my message is to the Wise. 


those who obey my laws and avail 


cheek—strength to the body—joy 


to the heart. 


th mit 


OBSERVE! 
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I AM 


The Spirit of Health, 


I crown, with a fadeless wreath, 


The 
flowers that I give do not wither, 


themselves of my counsels. 


and the fragrance of my roses is 


perpetual. I bring bloom to the 


The talisman with 
Vast 

its 
and testified to 
i It is 


EECHAM’S PILLS, 


THe Wortp’s Mepicine! 


which I work never fails. 


numbers have felt 


power, 


iS 


Z its virtues. 
A perfect remedy for disorders of the 


liver, stomach, and digestive organs, 
accompanied by nervous debility, 


If you are in any degree a sufferer, let the 
Spirit oF HEALTH inspire you to try 


BEECHAWM’S PILLS. 


THEY ARE 


(APLE and CO., Manufacturers of 

DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. The largest assort- 
ment to choose from, as well as the best possible value. 
Three more houses have just been added to this important 
department. Half a century’s reputation. 


MAPLE and CO.”S NEW SPECIMEN 

_ DINING-ROOMS, decorated and fully appointed with 
furniture in pollard oak, brown oak, Chippendale mahogany, 
antique carved oak, American walnut, and other woods, are 
now cee to the public, and should be seen by all intending 
purchasers, 


THESE ROOMS are not only helpful as 
showing the effect of the furniture when arranged in an 
apartment, but also most suggestive as regards decorative 
treatment, as well as a guide to the entire cost of furnishing 
in any selected style, 


IN THE 
[NDIAN CARPETS. 


TNDIAN CARPETS AT 


IMPORTERS’ PRICES—MAPLE and CO, receive 
all the Finest-Qualities of INDIAN CARPETS direct 
from their Agents, and sell them at Importers’ Prices, 
thus saving buyers of Indian Carpets at least two 
intermediate profits. 


MAPLE and Co. have also a great 


number of really fine Indian Carpets, measuring 
about 12 ft. by 9ft., which they are offerimg at the low 
price of 7 guineas, as well as a varied assortment of 
other sizes at proportionate prices. 


PERSIAN CARPETS AT 

IMPORTERS’ PRICES.—All these goods are bought 
by MAPLE and 00.'S S$ in Persia, and sold at 
Importers’ Prices, thus saving purchasers of Persian 
Carpets at least two interniediate profits. 


TO BUYERS of ORIENTAL 

CARPETS.— MAPLE and CO, offer exceptional 
facilities to buyers of ORIENTAL CARPHTS, The goods 
are exhibited in ware-roois, some of whichare more than 
a hundred feet long, so that the very largest carpets can 
be fully displayed and minutely examined. 


THE SEVILLE LADY’S EASY CHAIR, 


In Saddlebags of rich Persian design and colourings, mounted 
on velvet, £3 15s. 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 


MAPLE and CO. devote special attention 
FURY the production of high-class DINING-ROOM 
Citi ITURE that will afford permanent satisfaction in 
ea The numerous recommendations with which Messrs. 
Resi 2 m1 Co. have been favoured by customers who have 
‘eu the furniture for years is a pleasing testimony to the 
¢xcellence of the articles, 


MAPLE and CO._DINING-ROOM 
SUITES.—The LICHFIELD SUITE, in solid oak, 
aa ut, or mahogany, consisting of six smalland two elbow 
urs in leather, dining table with patent serew, also arly 


English sideboard with 3 
Sellaret, 16 guineas, oe ee 


MAPLE and CO.—DINING-ROOM 
eat HIT gs.—The STAFFORD SUITE, comprising six 
table, sites, tWo easy chairs in leather, telescope dining 

Sideboard with plate glass back and cellaret, and dinner 


Waggon, in light or dark o ‘ r ; 
in character + 23 guineas. ee een 


FURNITURE FOR EXPORTATION. 


walnu 


MAPLE & GO 


TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, LONDON, W. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


WORLD. 
TURKEY CARPETS. 
TURKEY CARPET is, above 


all others, the most suitable for the Dining-room, 
its agreeable warmth of colouring enhancing the effect 
of the furniture and decorations, and indicating alike 
the good taste and comfortable circumstances of its 
possessor, 


TURKEY CARPETS AT 


IMPORTERS’ PRICES.—MAPLE and CO. are not 
only the Largest Importers of TURKEY CARPETS, 
but, having a Branch House at Smyrna, with Agency at 
Ouchak, the centre of the weaving district, are able to 
exercise close supervision over the whole process of 
manufacture, which is the only way that excellence of 
colouring and workmanship can be guaranteed. In this 
way, Maple and Co, save Turkey Carpet buyers at least 
two intermediate profits. 


MAPLE and CO.—PARQUETERIE 
MAPLE and CO.—PARQUETERIE 


FLOORING for Dining, Billiard, or Smoking 
Rooms; also for Ball-rooms, Public Halls, Vestibules, as 
well as for surrounds to central carpets. Maple and Co, 
are now showing all the New Designs and Combinations 
of Wood at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


THE SEVILLE SETTEE, Persian Design and Coverings, mounted on velvet, £7 10s. 


VISITORS as well as MERCHANTS are 
ESTABL TONED to INSPECT the largest FURNISHING 
of Pounds ENT in the world. Hundreds of Thousands 
&eiat 4 Ss worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, Curtains, 

» al Yeady for immediate shipment. Having large space, all 


MAPLE and CO., Upholsterers by 

Special Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen, 
The reputation of halfa century. Factories: Beaumont- 
place, Ruston-road ; Southampton-buildings, Liverpool- 
road ; Park-street, Islington. 


OUSANDS of 
BURRS oe TOU Sh GOODS 


ready for immediate delivery. All Goods marked in 
wea figures for net cash-a system established 50 


years. 


Soods are packed on th 

Very essential when ds Abe, for exportation. €0 ai 1 inoue 
: goods are for exportation so as to insure 

Safe delivery, The reputation of tate. century 


MAPLE & CO., London, Paris, and Smyrna. 


MAPLE and CO., Upholsterers by Special 

Appointment to her Majesty the Queen. The system 
of business is as established fifty years ago—namely, small 
profits on large returns for net cash, Acres of show-rooms 
for the display of first-class manufactured furniture. 


MAPLE’S FURNISHING STORES are 
the largest in the world, and one of the sights of 
London, Acres of show-rooms, The highest class of furni- 
ture, carpets, and curtain materials. Novelties every day 
from all parts of the globe, Halfa century’s reputation, 


MAPLE and CO., Timber Merchants and 

direct importers of the finest Woods, Manufacturers 
of Dining-Room and other Furniture by steam power and 
improved machinery. Tottenham-court-road. Factories : 
Beaumont - place, Euston-road; Southampton - buildings ; 
Liverpool-road ; Park-street, Islington; &c, 


THE SEVILLE GENT.’S EASY CHAIR, 
In Saddlebags of rich Persian design and colourings, mounted 
on. velvet, £5 10s, 


BRED-ROOM SUITES. 
500 IN STOCK. 
MAPLE and CO—BED-ROOM SUITES. 


The WHITBY SUITE, in solid ash or walnut, 
consisting of wardrobe with plate-glass door, toilet table 
with glass affixed, washstand with marble top and tile back, 
pedestal cupboard, and three chairs, £10 15s, Hlustration 
free. 

MAPLE and CO.—BED-ROOM SUITES. 

The SCARBOROUGH SUITE, in solid ash or walnut, 
including wardrobe with plate-glass doors, and new-shaped 
washstand, £12 15s.; or, with bedstead and spring bedding, 
£1710s. Designs and full particulars free. 


WIAPLE and CO.— BEDSTEADS. 


PIAPLE and CO. have seldom less than 
Ten Thousand BEDSTEADS in stock, comprising 
some 600 various patterns, in sizes from 2 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. 6 in. 
wide, ready for immediate delivery—on the day of purchase, 
if desired. The disappointment and delay incident to choosing 
from designs only, where but a limited stock is kept, is thus 
avoided, 
POSTAL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 
Messrs. MAPLE and CO. beg respectfully to state that 
this department is now so organised that they are fully pre- 
pared to execute and supply any article that can possibly be 
required in Furnishing, at the same price, if not less, than 
any other house in England. Patterns sent and quotations 
given free of charge. 


For Wills and Bequests, see page 478 ; Ladies’ Column, page 480; Foreign News, page 482, 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated Aug. 6, 1884) of the Right Hon. Clementina 
Elizabeth Heathcote-Drummond-Willoughby, Baroness Wil- 
loughby De Hresby, joint hereditary Great Chamberlain, late 
of Grimsthorpe Castle, Lincoln; Drummond Castle, Crieff ; 
Gwydyr Castle, Llanwrst, Wales ; and No. 4, Belgrave-square, 
who died on Nov. 13, was proved on April 1 by the Right Hon. 
Gilbert Henry, Baron Willoughby De Eresby, the son, Hussey 
Packe, and Joseph Travers Smith, the executors, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to upwards of £207,000. The 
testatrix bequeaths all arrears of rent on the Perth, Drum- 
mond, and the other Scotch estates, and certain pieces of Sévres 
china, to her son ; the furniture and effects at Grimsthorpe to 
lier son, or the tenant for life, or in tail thereof; the re- 
mainder of her furniture, jewels, diamonds, and wardrobe 
between her two daughters ; £1000 each to her grandchildren 
Evelyn Heathcote-Drummond-Willoughby and George Clement 
Tryon; £100 each to George Gordon Scott, Henry Curr, and 
her executors : £200 to the Hon. Rupert Clement Carrington ; 
£1000 to Miss Marie Heathcote; £50 to Miss Georgiana 
Clementina Johnson; £500 to the Rev. John P. Sharp; 
£200 to the Rey. Thomas Brown ; and annuities to two servants. 
The residue of her property she leaves, as to one half thereof, 
upon trust for her daughter the Hon. Charlotte Clementina 
Tryon, and the remaining half to her daughter the Hon. 
Elizabeth Sophia Heathcote - Drummond - Willoughby. She 
also directs that she is to be buried in the simplest manner 
possible, in the Heathcote family grave at Normanton, this 
direction is to be considered as very serious and particular, 
and from which her executors shall not in any way depart. 

'The Scoich Confirmation, under seal of the Commissariot of 
Clackmannan, of the trust settlement (dated July 26, 1872), 
with two codicils (dated Feb. 4, 1876,.and March 28, 1882), of 
the Right Hon. Walter Henry Erskine, Earl of Mar and Kellie, 
Viscount Fenton, Baron Erskine and Dirleton, late of Alloa 
House, Alloa, N.B., who died on Sept. 16 last, granted to Mary 
Anne, Countess of Mar and Kellie, the widow, the Hon. 
Augustus William Erskine, the brother, and John Houblon 
Forbes, jun., the executors nominate, was resealed in London 
on April 3, the value of the personal estate in England and 
Scotland being sworn to exceed £46,000. 

The will (dated Aug. 22, 1887) of the Rev. Henry Ark- 
wright, late of Bodenham, Hereford, who died on Jan 13, was 
proved on March 28, by the Rev. William Harry Arkwright 
and John Wigram, the nephew, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £134,000. The 
testator bequeaths £5000, upon trust, for each of his daughters, 
Henrietta Beck Arkwright and Sophia Mary Arkwright ; 
£9000, upon trust, for his son Henry John Arkwright; £8000, 
upon trust, for each of -his daughters Margery Bertha Ark- 
wright, and Katherine Mary Streatfield, and for his son 
Charles Evelyn Arkwright : £13,000, upon trust, for each of 
his daughters Elen Amy Arkwright, Florence Arkwright, 
and Augusta Janet Arkwright; £100 each to the Hereford 
County Infirmary, the British and Foreign Bible Society, the 
Church Missionary Society and the Church Pastoral Aid 
Society ; £1000 to the Vicar and Churchwardens of Bodenham, 
upon trust, to apply the income in the repair and support of 
the National Schools at Bodenham, and specific gifts and 
legacies to children, executors and servants. The residue of 
his veal and personal estate he leaves between his said nine 
children in equal shares as tenants in common. 

The will (dated June 30, 1886), with a codicil (dated 
Jan. 22, 1889), of Mr. Henry Upton, late of Aldwick, Pagham, 


near Bognor, Sussex, who died on Jan. 26, was proved on 
March 26 by Charles John Drewitt and Sir Robert George 
Raper, the executors, the value of the personal estate amount- 
ing to upwards of £110,000. The testator bequeaths £400 to 
the West Sussex, East Hampshire, and Chichester General 
Infirmary, for general purposes, and £100 for the nursing 
part of that institution ; £200 each to the Royal Hospital for 
TIncurables and the United Kingdom Beneficent Society ; £100 
each to the Irish Church Missions to the Roman Catholics, the 
London City Mission, and the Church Missionary Society ; 
£4000 to Mr, Blackmoor; £2000 each to Miss Evans and 
Blanche Eyans ; £6000 to his sister, Mrs. Charlotte Drewitt ; 
£2000 to Sydney James Upton ; £2000 each, upon trust, for 
Henry George Upton. Rose Upton, and Alice Upton ; £2000 to 
his brother-in-law, Upton Eldridge ; £200 to each executor ; 
and other legacies. He gives and deyises his farms, lands, 
hereditaments, and premises at Binstead, near Arundel, upon 

. trust, for his nephew, Sydney James Upton, for life, with 
remainder to his first and other sons in seniority, but charged 
with the payment of £50 per annum each to Henry George 
Upton, Alice Upton, and Rose Upton during their respective 
lives; and his farms and lands at South Bersted to his sister, 
Mrs. Charlotte Drewitt. The residue of his real and personal 
estate he leaves, as to one half thereof, to his said sister ; and 
the remaining one half, as to one fourth thereof, to his said 
nephew, Sydney James Upton, and one fourth each, upon 
trust, for Henry George Upton, Rose Upton, and Alice Upton, 
for life, and then to their respective children. 

The will (dated Jan. 18, 1888) of Mr. John Brady, late of 
Clones, Monaghan, and Johnstown, Fermanagh, who died on 
Jan. 28, was proved in London on March 28 by William 
Brady, George Bartley Moore, and the Right Rev. Charles 
Maurice Stack, Lord Bishop of Clogher, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate exceeding £49,000. The testator be- 
queaths £8000, upon trust, for his daughter Mrs. Annie Moore ; 
#5000, upon trust, for his daughter Mrs. Isabella Caroline Kelly ; 
£5000 to his daughter Mrs. Jane Cochrane Knight; £1000 
each to his nephew and niece, Robert Brady and Florence 
Brady ; £1500 to his sister Mrs. Kitty Moore and her husband ; 
£1500 to John Madden ; £1000 to Andrew John Brady ; £500 
to Mary Brady; £2000 to the Representative Body of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of Ireland, upon trust, for the 
poor parishes in the diocese of Clogher; £750 to the said 
body, upon trust, for the sustentation fund of the parish of 
Aughadrumsee ; £300 to Dr. Barnardo’s Home ; £1000 to the 
Protestant Bishop of Clogher, upon trust, for the Protestant 
Orphan Societies in the counties of Fermanagh and Monaghan ; 
£1000 to the Primitive Church Methodist Missionary Society ; 
£250 each to the Rector and Parish Priest of Clones, and £100 
to the Presbyterian minister there, for the benefit of poor 
householders ; all arrears of rent and cattle, crops and farm 
implements to his son, William Brady ; and other legacies to 
friends, servants, and others. He devises all his real estate, 
and lands, houses, and premises in the counties of Fermanagh, 
Monaghan, Cavan, and Armagh, upon trust, for his son, 
William Brady, for life, with remainder to his grandson, John 
Cochrane Brady, for life, with remainder to his first and other 
sons, according to seniority in tail male; and all his estate 
and lands in the county of Leitrim to his grandsons Arthur, 
George, William, John, and Alexander Moore, as joint tenants. 
The residue of his real and personal estate he leaves to his 
said son and three daughters—viz., William Brady, Mrs. Moore, 
Mrs. Knight, and Mrs. Kelly, in equal shares. 

The will (dated Oct. 30, 1886), with a codicil (dated Jan. 16, 
1889), of Mr. Octavius Joseph Crawhall, late of No. 10, Queen- 


street, Mayfair, who died on Feb. 15, was proved on 
by Francis Woodhouse and Frederick Charlton Turner () 
the executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding £49 1° 
The testator gives his house at Nun Monckton to Big 30. 
son, and in default of such son to his nephew Edmund Ten 
L. Crawhall ; his share of a house at Silksworth, Duy Tsaae 
his nephew George Charles Crawhall ; £500 and’ the vot, to 
life. of his house and furniture to his wife, Mrs, Claw'a for 
hall ; and legacies to relatives and executors. Te oie ZW: 
devises his share in the Coanwood Collieries, Durham ae 
shares in the Solway Hematite Iron Company, Mare his 
between his children, if any, and in default thereof. as Aaa 
collieries, to his nephews Thomas I". W. C. Wilson and Bam ~ 
Isaac L. Crawhall, and the Solway iron shares between sich 
of his nephews and nieces. The residue of his propeek " “s 
leaves as to £19,000, upon trust, to pay the income to his i 
for life; then to his children, if any; and then, subject rica 
legacies of £100 each, between his nephews and niec aoe 
Thomas F. W. C. Wilson, Edmund Isaac L. Craw 
William Crawhall, George Charles Crawhall, 
Crawhall, Lucy Crawhall, and Ethel Crawhall ; 
mate residue to his said two nephews, 
and Edmund Isaac L. Crawhall. 

The will (dated May 21, 1883) of Mr. Nathaniel Willia 
John Strode, formerly of Camden-place, Chiselhurgt, i 
but late of Bray Court, Maidenhead, and Candie Hous 
Linlithgow, N.B., who died on Feb. 26, was proved a 
March 28 by Mrs. Eleanor Margaret Strode, the sole executrix 
the value of the personal estate being sworn to exceed £3] 000, 
The testator bequeaths 100 guineas to his nephew, George 
Jackson ; an annuity of £150 to Miss Alice Slade ; £500 a 
all his furniture and household effects to his wife ; and £25,000 
to each child of his, if he should have any. The residue of his 
real and personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for his wife, for 
life, and then to his children ; but if he should have no child 
who attains a vested interest hereunder, then to his wife 
absolutely. 

The will (dated April 26, 1888) of William Henry Maturin 
C.B., a retired Controller in her Majesty’s Service, late of No, 5 
Courtfield-gardens, South Kensington, who died on March 9 
was proved on March 26 by Mrs. Charlotte Owen Maturin ihe 
widow, and Charles Samuel Bagot, the executors, the value of 
the personal estate exceeding £26,090. The testator gives £500 
and his furniture and household effects to his wife ; an annuity 
of £30 to his sister, Mrs. Olivia Kensington ; and £50 to Mr. 
Bagot. The residue of his property he leaves, upon trust, for 
his wife, for life; at her death each of his daughters is to 
receive £500, and the ultimate residue is to be divided between 
all his children, in equal shares. He also confirms the dis. 
position of his property in South Australia, 
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Mr. Charles H. Piesse, of Cassiobury House, Fulham, and 
New Bond-street, has been appointed Consul-General in London 
for the Principality of Monaco. 


At a meeting of the council of the National Pension Fund 
for Nurses held on April 4, Mr. Walter H. Burns in the chair 
the honorary manager reported that the number of appli: 
cations for pensions and sick pay up to date was 777 (exclusive 
of the Mildmay nurses, St. John the Divine nurses, and the 
nurses of the Seamen's Hospital), of whom 623 had paid their 
contributions, amounting to £12,300. Since the last monthly 
meeting fifty-two applications had been received, and forty- 
four were accepted. It was reported that the funds invested 
amounted to upwards of £35,800. 
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Buckhorn Handle Carvers, Chased Silver Mounts, complete in Polished Oak Case, 
One Pair Meat Carvers and Steel .. a as - £2 2 0 
One Pair e2ch Meat and Game Carvers and Steel 


£3 0 0 


———— ne ui 


CIOL RSENS BIN NES 


Butter Knife, with Ivory Handle, in best Morocco Case, 
Sterling Silver, 14s, ; Electro-Silver, 8s. 


NOVELTIES IN JEWELLERY. 


STERLING SILVER ORNAMENTS, COPIED FROM ANTIQUE DESIGNS. 


Sterling Silver 
Chatelaine, 218. 


Repairs to. Jewellery and 
Watches quickly executed 
by a staff of especially 

trained workmen. 
Boxes and Wrappers, with 
full directions respecting 


Sterling Silver 
Chatelaine, 60s, 


oe ome Se stage, " fp Cy i 
ILLUSTRATED Rout post-free to any part ___| in EXCHANGE. 
CATALOGUE of the United Kingdom. Sterling Silver Beate Ole 
OF NOVELTIES Sterling Silver The firmare paying especial Waist - Buckle, Joncilery fi 
sad gis Ut Waist -Buckle attention to this part of the 21s, DENY ae 
POST-FREE. ais ’ business. Modern Novelties. 
GODWIN & sO Sso4, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
ty (Tnmediately opposite First Avenue Hotel.) Estab. 180L 


SS 
Solid Silver “Toby” 
Cream Jug, 

2 in. high, £2 2s, 


= B’S “Unequalled for hard wear.” 


anys 


Richly Fluted Biscuit, Butter, and Cheese Stand, 


Mill, with 
Sterling Silver 
Bands, £1 12s, 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LISTS FREE. 


We pbeamaes ae coe ™ S f _V = ie I a A / E. 
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Electro Silver full-size Oval Entrée Dish, with Bead Mounts. 

Converts into two dishes by simpiy removing the handle 

Engraved as Illustrated, £3 3s,; Plain, £2 15s. 
Warmer to match, £3, 


Two Compartments, gilt inside, and glass lining 
to Butter. Best Electro, £2 5s. 
Two XVIIth Century Knives, 5s. extra. 
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18, POULTRY, E.C,, | 
158, OXFORD-ST., W.,) CONDON. 


MANUFACTORY, 
ROYAL PLATE & CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


a >) 


HIERATIC 


“Half West- | “Prices very dif- ye 

ferent from those 
End Prices,” charged West of 

Temple Bar.” 

Vide : ee 
1 — 
Court Circular. Whitehall Review. Fil E RA i { CA 
Ye 


Sterling Silver 
Chatelaine, 
30s. 


OLD GOLD and 
SILVER TAKEN 


\ 


75, £5; to hold 100, £6 6s. 


HIERATICA—THE BEST MATERIAL For NOTE PAPER, 
Pie ATICA-aucgwweuno 
— Court Envelopes, 


T Ble . 100. 
H i E RA i CA For Sermons, Ruled or Plain. 


a | E R AT f C A Hach Sheet bears the Water-mark “ Hieratica,” Reject Imitations. 
Of all Stationers. Insist on having “Hieratica”; or send stamps to 
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Electro Silver Toast Rack, Neg 
Frame, and Butter Dish 
combined, £2 10s. 


For Private Correspondence. Five Quires, Note size, 1s. 

Is. per 109, 

Thin for Foreign Correspondence, Ruled. Five Quires, 1s. 
Is. 1 


Envelopes, 


Five Quires, 1s. 6d. 


HIERATICA WORKS, 68, Upper Thames-street, London, B.C, 
Samples Free. Parcels Carriage Paid. 


SCHWEITZER'S 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 


It is such a sacrifice for a lady to give up her house to be used 
fora bazaar that it seems a great pity when, after all, the 
result is not a large addition to the funds of the charity for 
which the effort is made. Lord and Lady Aberdeen allowed 
their beautiful new mansion in Grosyenor-square to be used 
on April 6 for a bazaar called “An Eastern Dream”; but, 
though there were many attractions, the attendance on the 
opening day was very poor. ‘The fact is that the charge of a 
guinea for admission was too high. If Royalty be announced 
to open a show, a crowd is ensured; but without that, 
the limited world which has guineas to spare cannot 
be attracted to bazaars. Yet the sight was worth 
seeing. There is a long panelled corridor leading from the 
front of the house to the “Indian Music-Room,” and this 
passage was charmingly draped with soft, delicate-tinted silks. 
The music-room is a lofty apartment, with stained-glass sky- 
light windows, copied from those of a famous Eastern mosque ; 
ceiling-panels like those of a great Queen’s tomb ; and carved 
pillars and organ-screen all “after” Indian work of historic 
fame for its beauty. Here the stalls of the bazaar were 
arranged; while concerts were given in the stately “ Louis 
Quinze ” drawing-room, panelled to the celing in white picked 
out with gold, and having gold brocaded silk damask curtains 
and pale blue silk fesioon blinds. Tea was served in 
Lady Aberdeen’s boudoir, also a white room; and a table- 
@héte dinner was arranged in the oak dining-room. So 
the whole of the reception-rooms, in all their new beauty, 
were given up to the puryoses of the bazaar. If only 
a Princess had been induced to walk smilingly round the 
rooms for ten minutes, the trouble would have been repaid to 
the workers and the hostess by a full attendance of purchasers. 

Many of the stall- keepers were in Indian costume. The 
Countess of Aberdeen herself looked very well in it; her robe 
and “saree” (a long scarf fixed on the head, and then twisted 
round the shoulders and waist for drapery) were of palest 
green soft silk, with Oriental embroidered borders. Lord 
‘Aberdeen’s two sisters, Lady Balfour of Burleigh and Lady H. 
Lindsay, also wore “sarees,” of grey in one instance, and pale 
yellow silk in the other. The ladies in Indian dress were out- 
shone by the Caliph and his attendants. The men who wore 
Eastern costume had browned their faces—a sacrifice which the 
ladies had not made—and remarkably well most of them looked. 
It is a novelty now-a-days in civilisation to see men in decor- 
ative attire. Bright colour and some flow in the lines of the 
garments are not the less becoming to them, however, because 
they have in this century passed a self-denying ordinance to 
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leave all such advantages of attire to us. Female dress is 
quite as artistic, graceful, and decorative now as ever it was; 
but the dress of men is surely uglier than in any previous 
age. Men never of old deprived themselves of all colour and 
all grace of outline in dress as they have done in this century. 
Hence, at a fancy-dress ball or bazaar, one is more struck by 
the improvement in looks which the sterner sex gain by 
donning the picturesque garb of other times or the brilliant 
tints of other climes, than by any improvement in feminine 
looks. 

Amongst the company not in costume, the dignity and dis- 
tinction of bearing of the Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava were 
made more noticeable by her wearing the handsomest gown in 
the room. Itwasan Empire bodice and draperies of a beautiful 
dark grey brocaded velvet gauze, with a front arranged in 
three deep gauged flounces of steel grey faille frangaise, the 
hems herring-boned in grey silk. Her two daughters were at 
the bookstall—Lady Helen Blackwood in navy blue Amazon 
cloth and Lady Hermione in fawn-coloured woollen material, 
each with a pretty little toque matching the gown. The 
Marchioness of Tavistock’s plain brown silk with Empire 
folded vest and sash ; Lady Wimborne’s Royal blue velvet dress, 
mantle, and bonnet, with broad sash of black moiré at the back ; 
and Lady Heathcote Amory’s black faille with front embroidered 
in an elaborate pattern with dull jet—all were stylish gowns. 

Mr. A. Arthur Reade, best known as the editor 
of a work called “Study and Stimulants,’ has just 
brought out a little essay on Women and_ Life Assur- 
ance. It bears the misleading title of “The Coming 
Woman” ; but that only means that Mr. Reade believes that in 
future women will make more use of life assurance than they 
have hitherto done. It appears that in the last twenty years 
the number of women assuring their own lives has only in- 
creased two per cent; and the female assurers are still but 
eight per cent of the whole. Amongst them is Lady Dudley, 
who has assured her life for £100,000 for the benefit of her 
younger children. The insurance offices frequently do not 
encourage women to assure; but this is mainly be- 
cause they do not have enough business of that class 
to fix their “averages” with certainty and precision. 
The anomalous state of affairs at present is this: if 
a woman wants to buy a life annuity, she must pay con- 
siderably more than a man for it, on the ground that her 
expectation of life is better than a man’s—but if she wants 
to assure her life, then she has (in many offices) again 
to pay more than a man, this time on precisely a reverse 
ground, viz., that her expectation of life is worse than a man’s. 
As a witty American puts it—‘ Well, the women seem bound 
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to beat the company. If you insure their lives, they qic.; 
you sell them an annuity, they live!” It is curions . i it 
influences conditions in all the details of life. There att ae 
ever, many offices which do not charge more (thon Eee 
charge less) to assure a woman’s life than a ais 
so it is enough for us to select one which make base 
difference, and we need not follow the example whj - *f 
Reade tells us our American sisters have set of starti a 
mutual assurance company for women only. mg a 
For self-supporting women, who have to look fo 
the somewhat dreary prospect of an old age depe 
their own savings, the assurance offices provide def 
annuities which may be purchased by annual pied 
round figures, a woman who is now aged twenty-fiye : 
obtain an annuity of £40 for the rest of her life after rae 
the age of fifty-five, by paying in ten guineas a year dy Ra 
the thirty years between the age of twenty - five ane 
time to begin to receive. Forty pounds is a miserable . 
tance on which to live, it is true: but how many wo a 
there are approaching the time of life when the sr 
no longer work hard or regularly, who would ee 
happy to know that they had even that tiny raft in 
which to rest—that small amount of certain support | The 
majority of assurers of life will necessarily be men, as it 
affords a way of providing for a dependent family to at tau 
a small extent in the event of the early death of the bread 
winner. It is not, I believe, so generally known as it should 
be that the law allows such provision to stand independent of 
the chances of business. If a man assure his life express] 
stating that it is for the benefit of his wife, or of his wife a 
children, neither he himself nor his creditors can take pos 
session of, or in any way deal with, the policy. It is incon- 
ceivable that Mr. Reade can be correct when he says that oS 
life assurance agent always trembles when a man says he wil] 
talk it over with his wife, because a woman invariably opposes 
life assurance.” A foolish woman here and there may do so— 
one of average sense can only feel affectionate gratitude at the 
knowledge that her husband cares for what may be her lot when 
he no longer shall see her struggles. Life assurance is the most 
unselfish form of saving. FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER, 
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The income of the Church Missionary Society for the 
financial year just closed is the largest ever received. 

The Governors of Guy’s Hospital have determined to 
affiliate their institution to the National Pension Fund for 
Nurses by paying one-half of the premium of each of their 
sisters and nurses. 


VAN HOUTEN?S 


BEST 4» 
GOES FARTHEST. 


EASILY DIGESTED._MADE INSTANTLY, 


LANCET.—: Delicate aroma.’—“ PURE and unmixed.” 


PURE 
Soluble 


COCOA 


S. SAINSBURY’S 


A Sweet and 
Fragrant Perfume 
from English 
Lavender Floweis and most choice and 
delicate scents. 

VERY LASTING. 


lve. & 177, STRAND, DONDON. 

At the Railway Bookstalls and generally throughout the country. 
Prices, 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s., 38., 4s. 6d., and 6s.; post-free, 2d. extra. 
for Presents, from 3s. to 15s. 6d.; post-free, 3d. extra. 


EAU ve SUEZ 


LAVENDER 
WATER. 


In neat Cases, suitable 


The only Dentifrice which 
has solved the problem of 
how to preserve the Teeth, 
and is therefore the only 


UTI 
> aa 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—«1: is admirable.” — 


“Flavour is perfect” and “so PURE.” 


HEALTH.—" PuRITY is beyond question.” 
“ONCE USED, ALWAYS USED.” 


dentifrice which immediately 
and permanently puts a stop 
to the Toothache, ensuring 


Vaccine de la Bouche. 9 TEETH. < 


London Depot: WILCOX & CO., 239, Oxford-street; and all Chemists in United Kingdom and Continent, 
Paris Depot: PHARMACIE BERAL, 14, Rue de la Paix.—Explanatory Notices sent free on demand by all Depositors, 
ADDRESS OF M. SUEZ,-9, RUE DE PRONY, PARIS. 


@he Kodak 


Is a hand CAMERA, weighing but 32 ounces when ready loaded for 
making ONE HUNDRED EXPOSURES. 


No knowledge whatever of Photography is 
required. No Dark Room or Chemicals. 


THREE MOTIONS ONLY: 
Ot) a See Aro. 
PUL A SURG. 
PRESS A BUTTON. 
This is all we ask of YOU, the rest WE will do. Send or call for full information. 
See Illustrations of H.M.S. Sanspareil, InuUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, March 16th, 1889, pages 325 and 326. 


THE EASTMAN DRY PLATE and FILM 00., 115, Oxford-street, London, W. 


SPRING FASHIONS FOR 1889, 


PETER ROBINSON’S COURT and FAMILY 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256 to 262, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


N RECEIPT of LETTER or TELEGRAM 
Mourning Goods will be forwarded to any part of England on 
approbation--no matter the distance—with an excellent fitting 
Dressmaker (if desired), without any extra charge whatever. 
Address—PETER ROBINSON, Mourning Warehouse, Regent-st. 


[EXPENSIVE MOURNING, as well as the 

Richest Qualities, can be supplied by PETER ROBINSON, 

upon advantageous terms, to Families. Good fitting Dressmakers 

are sent to all parts of England with a full assortment of gout 8, 

and to take orders, immediately on receipt of letter or telegrai. 
Regent-street, Nos. 256 to 262, 


FPRENCH and ENGLISH DRESSMAKING a 


very moderate charges. 
QUE SPECIAL “ Good-Wearing ” MAKES of | 


BLACK SILKS. A fresh delivery from “Como,” 38. 
4s, 6d., 58, 9d., to 10s, 6d. Patterns free. 


EVENING and DINNER DRESSES. A superior 


and superb variety, all very moderate in price, varying 
from 1 to 10 guineas, 


NEW BLACK MATERIAL COSTUMES. A 


beautiful variety of New Designs from 14 to 6 guineas. 


BEAUTIFUL FRENCH MILLINERY, entirely 


New and Novel. 


PETER ROBINSON, the COURT and GENERAL 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256 to 262, REGENT -STREBT. 


CARRIAGE ENTRANCE Atso IN ARGYLL-STREET: 


PET ER ROB [ NSON { MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


CG. J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, WEESP, HOLLAND. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S 


SPOONS # FORKS 


ARE THE BEST FOR HARD WEAR. 


158, OXFORD-STREET, W., AND 18, POULTRY, E.C., LONDON, 


Manufactory : 


ROYAL PLATE anp CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


NESTLE’S FOOD 


AN ENTIRE DIET FOR INFANTS. 


Supplies all the elements necessary for the complete nourish- 
ment and growth of the human frame. 

Nestle’s Food, being partly composed of milk, is complete 
and entire in itself, and requires simply the addition of water 
to make it instantly ready for use. It is not merely an auxiliary, 
like other Infants’ Foods, which require milk to be added in 
preparing for use. 

Recommended by the highest medical authorities as the 
nearest equivalent to Mother’s Milk. 


TRADE MARK 
Registered ~ 


a 


Pamphlet, with Medical Testimonials, sent, post-free, on application to H. NESTLE, 9, Snow-hill, London, B.C. 


APRIL 18, 1889 
NEW MUSIC. 


TOSTI’S LAST NEW SONGS. 
yanerean, SONG. TOSTI. 


by Miss Kate Flynn, Messrs, Courtice 
Sounds, Isidore De Lara, Reginald Groome, 
Hirwen Jones, and Fred, King. 


AN SONG. 
yuan Words by B. C, Stephenson, 
In B fiat, D flat, E flat and F, 


pe YOURS SINCERELY. 


Sung by Miss Annie Marriott 
Bans sue Percy Palmer. 


TOSTI. 
TOSTI. 


1 he YOURS SINCERELY. TOSTI. 


Words by Agnes Glave. 
In £ flat, Fand G 


CARACCIOLO'S NEW SONG. 


WEIR. 
| ea ore by Beatty Kingston. 


BBs THE WEIR. 


In Eand F, 
MAUDE V. WHITE'S LAST NEW SONG. 
oME TO ME IN MY DREAMS. 
ig Sung by. Miss Helen D'Alton, Miss Kate 


Flynn, Miss Annie Dwelley, Miss Lucie 
Johnstone, and Mrs. Osborne Williams. 


com TO ME IN MY DREAMS, 


In C,H, and F. 
ALFRED CELLIER’S NEW SONGS. 
ABRIELLE. CELLIER. 
G By Composer of “ Dorothy.” 


(J ABBIELLE: CELLIER. 
By Composer of “ Queen of my Heart.” 
UMMER NIGHT IN MUNICH. Song. 
S On Alfred Cellier’s popular Waltz, 
UMMER NIGHT IN MUNICH. Song. 


Arranged by E. Terry, 
On “Summer Night in Munich” Waltz. 


TITO MATTEL 
ha SIRENE. 
Morceau de Salon. 


Mattei’s latest success, 
CARLO ALBANESI. 
GERENADE MAURESQUE. 


Played by the Composer with great success, 


NOCTURNE. 
Just Published. 


Each 2s, net. 
OHAPPELL and Oo., 50, New Bond-street; and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


Fast AWARD to CHAPPELL and CO. 
for PIANOS, MELBOURNE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 1889. 


(HATER and ©0O”S PIANOFORTES 


for INDIA and the COLONIES. Iron-framed and extra 
screwed, from 38 Guineas. Testimonials and Lists, post-free. 


HAPPELL and CO.’"S IMPROVED IRON- 


FRAMED COTTAGE PIANOFORTES. New Designs, 
Marqueterie panels, &c., from 43 Guineas, 


HAPPELL and CO”’S PIANOFORTES, 


HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS for Hire, 
Sale, or on the Three-Years’ System. New or Secondhand. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S CELEBRATED 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 6 Guineas to 250 Guineas. 
Pronounced by the ee to be superior to all others 
in quality of tone. ILLUSTRATED LISTS post-free. 
CHAPPELL and Oo., 50, New Bond-street ; and 15, Poultry, B,C. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


NEW MUSIC. 


ETZLER d AOO28 
M NEW SONGS, 24 net ced ss : 2 ae 


LA CHARMANTE MARGUERITE. 


Sung with great suecess by Miss Liza Lehmann 


at the Monday Popular Concer: 
Shee ee a certs and at all her 
Two Keys, 


D(compass A to F sharp) and B. 


MAGYAR SONG. Felix Semon. 

€ English words adapted from the H ia 

Mane eee ea Chappell aieetae ke 
2 y r Concerts by Mr.§ y Wi ree 
success, Compass C to F, 2 oe ean 


ASK ME WHY I LOVE. 


Composed by LAWRENCE KELLIR, Sung with 
€normous success by Miss Lucille Saunders. 
Cone Bette mares Miss Lena Law, and the 
ser. In Two Keys, E fi 88 a 
Oe YS, E flat (compass B flat to 


| DousLas GORDON. Lawrence Kellie. 


Will be Sung hy Madame Bell Cole and the Com- 
poser at all their Engagements this Season, Words 
by F. E. Weatherly. Published in Three Keys, E 
flat, F (compass D to F), and G. 


GHE DWELT AMONG THE UNTRODDEN 
WAYS, 
Lawrence Kellie’s beautiful setting of these 
charming words is sung with the greatest success 
hy Miss Lena Law. Published in Two Keys, F 
(compass A to D) and A flat. 


"THE CHILDREN’S PILGRIMAGE. 
Blumenthal’s New Song. 
In Three Keys, G, B fiat (compass B to G), and ©. 


NLY ONE WORD. F. L. Moir. 


New Song by the Composer of the 
popular song “The Story of Years.” 
In Two Keys, B flat (compass EB to G) and C. 


OLDEN YEARS. Edward Culter. 


Now being sung with very'great success by Miss 
Edith Hands. Compass © to BK. “ Destined to be- 
come very popular.” 


LIFTED VEIL. Joseph Barnby. 


“A new song by this popular composer is 
heartily welcomed.” Words by F. E, Weatherly. 
Sung by Miss Meredith Elliott. Published in Two 
Keys, 1 flat (compass B flat to C) and G. 

A NEW CANTATA. 


FISHERS. 


Written by Henry Rose, Composed by J. M. 
COWARD. Songs and Trios, Duets and Concerted 
Numbers, Choruses and Scenas. Vocal Score, 
complete, 4s, net. 


THE WALTZ OF THE SEASON. 
MEMORIES. Caroline Lowthian. 


Played with great success by Mr. Liddell at all his 
engagements, 
ETZLER and CO., 
Sole Importers of the Celebrated 


M4S°N and HAMLIN American Organs. 


“Matchless.” “ Unrivalled.” 
“So highly prized by me.’—Franz Liszt. 


M ASON and HAMLIN American Organs, 
__, HIGHEST AWARDS. 
1000 Testimonials. Prices from £8 to £400, Liberal 
Discount for Cash. Illustrated List post-free. 


M ASON and HAMLIN PIANOFORTES. 
THE NEW UPRIGHT MODEL. 
THE NEW BOUDOIR GRAND MODEL, 
Improved method of stringing. 


ETZLER and CO.’S BRASS, REED, AND 


q STRINGED INSTRUMENTS of Every Description. 
List post-free. 


ETZLER and CO., 
42, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, LONDON, W. 


Vou 


[THE 


MALLWOOD’S PIANOFORTE TUTOR. 
Smallwood’s Tutor Is the Best of all, 
Smallwood’s Tutor Is the Best of ali, 
Smallwood’s Tutor Is the Best of all, 

23, 6d, net.—-FRANOIS and DAy, 195, Oxford-street, W. 


KNIGHT COMMANDER of VILLA VICOZA, 1883, 
GOLD MEDALS at the Principal International Exhibitions, 


JOHN BRINSMEAD and Sons’ 


PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOFORTES 
are for Sale, for Hire, and on the Three-Years’ System. The 
Perfection of Touch, Tone, and Durability. 

18, 20, and 22, Wigmore-street, London, W. 


RARDS’ PIANOS.—Messrs ERARD, of 


| 18, Great Marlhorough-street, London, and 13, Rue de Mail, 
Paris, Makers to her Majesty and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, CAUTION the Public that Pianofortes are being Sold 
hearing the name of ‘“ Brard” which are not of their manu- 
facture. For information as to authenticity apply at 18, Great 
Marlborough-st., where new Pianos can be obtained from 50 gs. 


RARDS’ PIANOS. —COTTAGES, 


from 
50 guineas, 


OBLIQUES, from 85 guineas. 
GRANDS, from 125 guineas. 


Founded, 1838 ; Rebuilt, 1887. 
OORE and MOORE.—Pianos from 163 gs. 


to 108 gs. Organs from 7 gs. to 80 gs, ; Three-Years’ | 


System, from 10s, 6d. per Month, or Cash, Lists free, 
104 and 105, Bishopsgate-within, London, E.C. 
J. 


B. CRAMER and CO., 207 and 209, 
Regent-street, London, W., have a choice selection of 
upwards of 100 SECONDHAND Grand, Oblique, Cottage, and 
Suuare PIANOFORTES and PIANETTES, hy the great, 
makers, at exceptionally low prices; also Fifty Church, 
Chamber, Chancel, and Cabinet Organs, Harmoniums, and 


American Organs, either for cash, by easy payments, or on 
their Three-Years' System. geen ewes " 


[XVENTIONS EXHIBITION.—The 


: SILVER MEDAL has been awarded to J. B, CRAMER 
and CO., for “General good quality and moderate price of 
Pianos." Price-Lists free on application,—Regent-street, W., 
and Moorgate-street. 


PLEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S_ PIANOS. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE. 
Illustrated Lists Free. 
Sole Agency, 170, New Bond-street, W. 


HOMAS OBTZMANN and CO. 


i desire it to be most distinctly understood that they are 
Pianoforte Manufacturers only,and that their only address 1s 
27, Baker-street, Portman-square, London, W. 


PIANOS, £15 ; PLANOS, £20; PIANOS, £25. 


ae An opportunity now offers to those who are able to pay 
is A re eRe, ay poor Dianne a Een ewan CONG: 
arard, good makers at nominal prices. Lists free. 

THOMAS OBTZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street, London, W. 


’ 
D ALMAINE and CO. PIANOS AND 
years RGANS.—Absolute Sale. New Partnership. Ten 
hel warranty, Wasy terms, Cottage Pianos, 8 guineas, 
C uneas, 12 guineas, &c, 
gee 0,14 guineas, | Class 3, 23 guineas. 
Clase a 17 guineas. | Class 4, 26 guineas. | Class 7, 40 guineas. 
ES 20 guineas, | Class 5, 30 guineas. | Class 8, 45 guineas. 
ipwaras, Organs, by all the best Makers, from 4} guineas 
within thi Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument 
he aeee ree years if one of a higher class he taken, and will 
Tlnete eet free if not approved of within one month, 
CO, (Haaphs and particulars post-free—T, D'ALMAINE, and 
» (Established 104 Years), 91, Finsbury-pavement, London, 


tg LADIES.—SALE of NEW MUSIC, at 
© reduction and post-free. All New Songs, Pieces 

scot at ee ew copies, best editions. Prices com: 
» 6d,, 8d, Catalogues sent post-free.—J, W. MOFFATT, 

, Caledonian-road, London, N. ‘Hstablishea 1827. 


£33 CASH ; oF on Three-Years’ System. 
00d, Tron-framed, Overstrung: COTTAGE PIANO- 
FORTE by KIRKMA: new, cost a2 ineas. Carriage 


Class 6,35 guineas. 


N, near! 
. HEAVISIDH, Reynolds’ Pianoforte Saloons, Torquay, 


HARP WAN TED—by ERARD, 
rs WwW. X.E., 
at Horncastle’s Ceatral Advertisement Offices, London, 
No Deulers, 


nal 


Ny 


OHN BROADWOOD and SONS, 


33, Great Pulteney-street, London, W. 

GOLD MEDAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885, 
GOLD MEDAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, 1885. 
PIANOFORTES for SALE at from 25 to 250 guineas, 
PIANOFORTES for HIRE. 


GHocouaT MENTIER 
‘i Awarded 


the 
HIGHEST HONOURS 
AT ALL EXHIBITIONS. 


HOCOLAT MENIER in $1b. and ¢l1b. 
PACKETS, 


For 
BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER. 


MENTER. 
Daily Consumption 
exceeds 50 Tons, 


CHOCOLAT 


(CHOCOLAT MENTER, Paris, 


London, 
New York, 
Sold Everywhere, 


Brown & POLson’s (KORN FLOUR 
IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 
BROWN & POLson’s (jOBN FLOUR 
FOR THE NURSERY. 

Brown & PoOLson’s (oBN FLouR 

FOR THE FAMILY TABLE. Du 
Brown & PoLson’s (CORN FLOUR 
FOR THE SICK-ROOM. 
BROWN & POLson’s CORN Fuour 
HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


[ARM PUPILS.—Gentlemen are received 


on the Farms of the Aylesbury Dairy Company (Limited), 
Horsham, Sussex ; 1400 acres, arable and pasture ; 400 head of 
cattle ; dairy. r b 
TARY, Aylesbury Dairy Company (in London), St. Petersburgh- 
place, Bayswater ; or Horshain, Sussex. 


C OCKLE’S 
ANTIBILIOUS 


pHs. 


PILLS. 
FOR LIVER. 


((OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS 


; ($ocKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR BILE. 


(jookLEs ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR INDIGESTION, 


PILLS. 


(SOCELE'S ANTIBILIOUS 
‘ FOR HEARTBURN. 


Large 8vo, pp. 722, cloth, 8s. ; or half-bound, 10s, 6d., post-free. 


HH OME@0PATHIC DOMESTIC PHYSICIAN. 
By J. H. PULTE, M.D. 

Revised, with TB pOReDt Additions, by Washington Epps, 
The most complete popular work published on homeopathic 

medicine, special adapted for emigrants and.others unable 

Ser ato Medi can che - a copy of work inclosed, 70s. 

omplete Medicine Ches' ee 
ne ieee and Co,, 48, Threadheedle-street ; and 170, Piccadilly. 


Also by Miss Marguerite Hall. In | 


ASTER ARRANGEMENTS.— LONDON, 
BRIGHTON, and SOUTH COAST RAILWAY.— 
ORDINARY RETURN TICKETS will be extended as aaanie 
The Cheap Saturday to Monday Tickets issued to or from 
London and the Seaside on Saturday, April 20, will be avail- 
rs ae roeien on Monday, Tuesday, or Wednesday, April 22, 
and 


H IXTRA TRAINS FOR ISLE OF WIGHT.—The 4.55 p.m. 


| from Victoria and London Bridge will convey Passengers for 
Ryde, Sandown, Shanklin, Ventnor, Newport, and Cowes on 
April 18 and 20 (ist, 2nd, and 3rd Class). 


PaAsis AT EASTER.—SPECIAL CHEAP 
EXCURSION, THURSDAY, APRIL 18, — Leavin 
London Bridge 9 a.m. and 8 p.m., and Victoria 9 a.m, anc 
7.50 P.M. 

, Returning from Paris 8.50 p.m. on any day up to and 
including Wednesday, May 1. Fares, First Class 393. 3d.; 
Second Class, 30s, 3d. 


RIGHTON. — GOOD FRIDAY AND 

EASTER SUNDAY,—A CHBAP FIRST-CLASS TRAIN 

from Victoria 10.45 a.m. and 12.15 p.m., calling at Clapham 
Junction and Croydon. Day Return Tickets, 10s. 


For terms and particulars, apply to the SECRE- | 


r 
RIGHTON.—_SATURDAY TO TUESDAY. 

SPECIAL CHEAP TRAINS, SATURDAY, APRIL 20, 
| from Victoria 2 p.m., calling at Clapham Junction; from 

Kensington 1,50 p.m., calling at West Brompton, Chelsea and 
Battersea ; from London Bridge 2.15 p.m.,calling at New Cross, 
Norwood Junction, and East Croydon, to Brighton (Central 
Station) and West brighton. 

Returning only on the following Tuesday, and then only by 
the 645 p.m. Train from West Brighton, or 7.10 p.m, Train 
Brighton (Central Station), Fare, 5s, 


PORTSMOUTH and the ISLE OF WIGHT, 

SATURDAY TO TUESDAY. — SPECIAL CHEAP 
TRAINS, SATURDAY, APRIL 20, from Victoria 1 p.m., 
calling at Clapham Junction; from Kensington 12.45 p.m. ; 
from London Bridge 2.30 pm. Returning by certain trains 
only the following Tuesday evening. 


GPECIAL CHEAP DAY EXCURSIONS. 
good FRIDAY, EASTER SUNDAY AND MONDAY, 
From London Bridge and Victoria to Brighton, Worthing. 
ee Portsmouth, Isle of Wight, Lewes, Eastbourne,and 
astings. 
sae FRIDAY AND EASTER SUNDAY to Tunbridge 
s. 
EASTER TUESDAY to Brighton and Worthing. 


(CRYSTAL PALACE. — GOOD FRIDAY. 


GRAND SACRED CONCERT.—FREQUENT DIRECT 
TRAINS DAILY to the Crystal Palace, from London Bridge, 
New Cross; also from Victoria, Kensington (Addison-road), 
West Brompton, Chelsea, and Clapham Junction. 


BRANCH BOOKING-OFFICES.— For the 


r convenience of passengers who may desire to take 
their Tickets in advance, the following Branch Booking- 
Offices, in addition to those at the Victoria and London 
Bridge Stations, are now open for the issue of Tickets to all 
Stations on the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway, 
to the Isle of Wight, Paris, and the Continent &ec. : 
*The Company's General West-End Booking Offices, 28, Regent- 

circus, Piccadilly, W., and 8,Grand Hotel-buildings (under 

the Grand Hotel), Trafalgar-square. 
Hays’ City Agency, 4, Royal Exchange-buildings, B.C. 
Cook's Tourist Office, Ludgate-circus and Euston-road, 
Gaze’s Tourist Offices, 142, Strand. 
cere gece. “Red Cap,” Camden-road, and 96, Leadenhall- 
street. 
Tickets issued at these Offices will be dated to suit the con- 
venience of Passengers. | 
*These two Offices vill remain open until 10 pm. on 
April 17,18, and 20. 4 
For full particulars of times, fares, &c.,see Handbills and 
Programme, to be had at all Stations, and at any of the above 
Branch Booking Offices. 
(By Order). A. SARLE, Secretary and General Manager. 


ONT SE Peake, | 0: 


For a summer stay, Monte Carlo, adjacent to Monaco, is 
one of the most quiet, charming, and interesting of spots on 
the Mediterranean sea-coast. The Principality has a tropical 
vegetation, yet the summer heat is always tempered by the 
sea-breezes, The beach is covered with the softest sand ; the 
Hotels are grand and numerous, with warm sea-baths; and 
there are comfortable villas and apartments, replete with 
every comfort, as in some of our own places of summer resort 
in England. 

Monaco is the only sea-hathing town on the Mediterranean 
coast which offers to its visitors the same amusements as the 
Establishments on the banks of the Rhine—Theatre, Concerts, 
Venetian Fétes, &c. 3 i 

There is, perhaps, no town in the world that can compare in 
the beauty of its position with Monte Carlo or in its special 
fascinations and attractions—not only by the favoured climate 
and by the inviting scenery, but also by the facilities of every 
kind for relief in cases of illness or disease, or for the 
restoration of health. i 

As a WINTER RESORT, Monaco occupies the first place 
among the winter stations on the Mediterranean sea-border, 
on account of its climate, its numerous attractions, and the 
elegant pleasures it has to offer to its guests, which make 
it to-day the rendezvous of the aristocratic world, the spot 
most frequented by travellers in Europe; in short, Monaco 
and Monte Carlo enjoy a perpetual spring. Monte Carlo is 
only thirty-two hours from London and forty minutes from 

ice, 


IX-LES-BAINS, SAVOY.— Rheumatism 


cured. Most important of Continental Sulphurous Spas. 
Eleven hours from Paris. Rheumatism, sciatica, gout, and 
catarrh of the pharynx, larynx,and nasal passages eflicaciously 
treated. The most celebrated doctors attend this luxurious 
and curative station, 


ENEVA. — Handsome furnished family 


residence (summer and winter), near Geneva (close to 
Rothschild’s estate); nineteen rooms, extensive grounds, 
480 feet water frontage on the lake, magnificent view on Mont 
Blanc and Savoy Alps; gardener’s house, six rooms, large 
stable and coach-house, For sale, £11,000, apply to Mr. DEMOLH, 
10, Corraterie, Geneva, 


UCERNE.— Hotels Schweizerhof and 


Lucernerhof, An extra floor and two new lifts added 
to the Schweizerhof. The electric light is supplied in the 500 
rooms ; no charge for lighting or service, 
HAUSER FRERRES, Proprietors. 


ILAN. — Hotel de Rome. Admirably 


situated on the Corso, full south, close to Duomo, Scala, 
and Galleries. Warmly recommended to English travellers 
for its comfort and moderate charges, F 
BoRELLA BROTHERS, Proprietors. 


AUHEIM BATHS, Near Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine (Maine-Weser Railway Station). 
Natural Warm Carbonate Springs and orcinary Sool-Baths. 
Saline Drinking and Alkaline Chalybeate Springs. 
Inhalation Rooms, 
Ozone—Graduated Air. 
Goats’ Whey. 
Summer Season, from May 1 to Sept. 30, Baths may be 
obtained before and after these Dates, 

Grand Ducal Hessian Direction of Nauheim Baths.— 


JAGER, 


Kentish 
admirably situated facing the Common, close to the Chaly- 
heate Springs and Royal Parade, Spacious  coffee-room. 
ladies’ drawing-room, reading, smoking, and billiard rooms. 
Cuisine excellent, wines choice, moderate tariff and inclusive 
| charges. Table d’hote at Seven (separate tables). One hour 
from London. RoBERT J. HUMPHREYS, Manager. 


wet IS YOUR CREST and MOTTO? 


Send name and county to CULLETON’S Heraldic 
Office. Painting in heraldic colours, 7s. 6d. PEDIGREES 
TRACED. The correct colours for liveries. Arms of hushand 
and wife blended. Crests engraved on seals and (lies. Book- 
plates engraved in mediwvaland modern styles. Signetrings, 
18-carat, from 42s,—25, Cranbourn-street, London, W.C. 


ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED 

STATIONERY—a Half-ream of BEST QUALITY Paper 

and SQUARE ENVELOPES, all stamped IN COLOUR with 

Crest or Address. No charge forengraving steel die. Wedding 

and Invitation Cards. A card-plate and 50 best Visiting 

Cards, 28. 8d.—T. CULLDTON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn- 
street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane), London, W.C. 


TPHROAT IRRITATION AND COUGH. 


Soreness and dryness. tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice. For these symptoms use EPPS'S 
GLYCERINE JUJUBES. In contact with the glands at the 
moment they are eee by Wale act of ee bale feces 
in these agreeable confections becomes actively healing, 

Sold qa ine. Is. 14d., labelled “JAMES EPPS and CO., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London.” 


AYLOR’S CIMOLITE is the only 
thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. Prepared by an 
experienced Chemist, and constantly prescribed hy the most 
) eminent Skin Doctors. Post-free, Sent for 14 or 36 penny 
stamps. MOST INVALUABLE. 
J. TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker-street, London, W. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—Royal 


Hotel._The largest and best appointed, redecorated, | 
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“ELECTRICITY IS LIFE.” 
(TRADE MARK.) 


PULVERMACHER'S 

‘W ORLD-FAMED 

GALVANIC BELTS 

FoR the CURE of NERVOUS DISEASES 
HAYE RECEIVED TESTIMONIALS from 
"PHREE PHYSICIANS to 

HE® MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 

[HE ACADEMIE DEMEDECINE of PARIS, 


and 


FORTY MEMBERS of the 


ROYAL COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS of 
LONDON. 


RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 
(GALVANISM v. NERVOUS DEBILITY and 


MENTAL DEPRESSION. 
“53, Norton-street, Grantham, March 25, 1889, 
“Dear Sir,—You will remember that I had one of 
your combined Bands a short time since, for nervous 
debility and mental depression. Iam very thankful to 
say that I have received so much benefit from it that 
fT am now in my ordinary state of health, and shall 
discontinue wearing the appliance on hearing from you. 
Yours very truly, KB. SMrrH. 
“Mr, J. L, Pulvermacher, 14, Regent-street, W." 


NALVANISM v. NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 
“St. Stephen's Coombe, Cornwall, March 22, 1889, 

“ Dear Sir,—I have very great pl ive in stating that 
since I began to wear your Galvanic Belt my general 
health has entirely improved, and I am conscious of 
more strength and energy to undertake my duties. 1 
feel very thankful for this change, and youare welcome 
to use my name as one that has derived immense benetlt 
from your treatment.—Yours truly, JABHZ BONRK. 

“Mr. Pulvermacher, 194, Regent-street, W.” 


GALVANISM vy. SLEEPLESSNESS and 
INDIGESTION. 
“95, Wedmore-gardens, Upper Holloway, N., 
“March 21, 1889, 
“Centlemen,—I am very pleased to testify to the 
great benefit I have received from wearing your Com- 
bined Band. I had been suffering for a considerable 
time from sleeplessness, severe headaches, dyspepsin, 
&e., and neither medicine nor cessation from business 
seemed to effect any improvement. I called upon you 
asa last resource in June of last year, and procured 
one of your Galvanic Bands, and in a few days I felt 
relief, I began to sleep better, and the headaches 
gradually left me, and I have enjoyed better health 
ever since, and have been able to keep at my business, 
which I felt totally unfitted for before. I should 
certainly recommend anyone suffering as I did to try 
one, which Iam very thankful I did,—Yours very truly, 
“GHoRGH J, HALRY. 
“Messrs. J. L. Pulvermacher and Co., 194, Regent-street, W.” 


ALVANISM y. SCIATICA and BLOOD 
POISONING, 

“946, High-street, Perth, N.B., March 19, 1889, 
“Gentlemen,—This is to certify that I received one 
of your special Combined Bands for a friend of mine 
who was suffering from sciatica and blood poisoning ; 
and will you kindly allow me to add my testimony to 
the many thousands you have already received? Pre- 
vious to my friend getting your Band, he had been very 
ill for fully twelve months, and attended by various 
doctors, some of the ablest in Scotland; everything 
was tried that could be thought upon, and he was given 
up asincurable. Asa last resource, we sent for your 
Galvanic appliance, which in a short time produced 
marvellous results, and speedily brought the desired 
relief,and I can now inform you that my friend is again 
at business, after 24 years of suffering. This is a 
wonder to many, and no reason or explanation can he 
given regarding this marvellous restoration excepting 
your treatment, as all drugs, doctors, &c., were given 

up before we put the belt on.—I am, yours faithfully, 

“J. G. WILSON. 
“Messrs. J. L. Pulvermacher and Co., 194, Regent-street, W." 


GALVANISM vy. SPINAL WEAKNESS. 
“Wimbledon, near London, 8.W., March 18, 1889. 
“Dear Sir,—My object in writing to you is to inform 
you that some time ago I had a German lady living 
with me who was bent nearly double. She had been 
to several hospitals and many doctors, hut they all 
gave her upasincurable, At length she was induced 
to write to you for advice, which she did, and you 
recommended her a Combined Band for her back. The 
patient bought one, and, as you are already aware, she 
was quite restored in seven weeks, In fact, when she 
called on me I thought it was an apparition.—I remain, 
yours truly, (Mrs.) M, STOFFERS, 
“Mr, J. L. Pulvermacher, 194, Regent-street, W.” 


ALVANISM vy. NERVOUS EXHAUSTION 
and DEBILITY. 

“Rast Challow, Wantage, March 16, 1889. 
“Dear Sir,—I am writing to tell you of the great 
benefit I have derived from your Galvanic Combined 
Band for nervous exhaustion and debility. It has 

proved an immense boon to me.—Yours faithfully, 
“(MIss) A. BARNET, 
“J. L. Pulvermacher, Esq., 194, Regent-street, W.” 


ALVANISM y. GENERAL DEBILITY 
and WEAKNESS ' 

“3, Morpeth-terrace, Victoria-street, Westminster, 

“ March 4, 1889. . 

“ Dear Sir,—I wrote toyou a year ago telling you of 
the great benefit { had derived from your treatment, 
and you will be pleased to hear that the cure 1s perma- 
nent. I have had several inquiries respecting my case, 
which I willingly answered, I hada letter to-day from 
a young man in Northampton, and I gave him all the 

{ particulars of my case, and strongly urged him togive 
your appliances a trial—Yours faithfully, 
“WwW. BRowN. 
‘Mr, Pulvermacher, 194, Regent-street, W.” 


ALVANISM y. EXTREME NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION. 

“59, Argo-road, Waterloo, Liverpool, March 1, 18°? 
“Gentlemen,—[n September last I sent to you for 
one of your Combined Bands for my wife, who was 
then suffering from extreme nervous exhaustion, 1 
now wish to bear testimony to the great henefit she 
has derived from its use. She is now quite restored, 
and has discontinued its use for the past three months. 
1 would be glad to have a few pamphlets, so that | 
could advertise the henefit of your treatment. The 
one you sent me I gave away to a friend.—Yours 
gratefully, THOMAS S. NEWCOMBE. | 
“Messrs. J. L. Pulvermacher and Co., 194, Regent-street, W." 


= 

( )- ALV ANISM y. NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 

The distressing symptoms of Nervous Exhaustion 

‘ and Debility are speedily removed by means of 

PULVERMACHER’S world -famed GALVANIO 

BELTS, which are so arranged as to convey a power- 

ful electric current direct to the affected parts, 

gradually stimulating and sirenanennis an the nerves 

and muscles, and speedily arresting all symptoms of 
waste and decay, 


ADVICE PERSONALLY, or by LETTER, 


free of charge. 


FOR FURTHER TESTIMONIALS, both 
Medical and Private, see new Pamphlet “GAT- 
VANISM: NATURE'S CHIEF RESTORER of IM- 

PAIRED VITAL ENERGY,” post-free on application to 
L. PULVERMACHER and CO, 
. GALVANIO ESTABLISHMENT.” 
194, 


REGENT-STREET, London, W. 
Established over Forty Years. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 

The decree constituting the French Senate a High Court to 
try charges of conspiracy against the State was approved on 
April 6 by President Carnot and his Cabinet, and was formally 
laid before the Senate on the 8th. ‘The Chamber has passed sub- 
stantially in its original form the decree.—A public dinner was 
held at Belleville on the 6th, at which General Boulanger was to 
have presided. In his absence, M. Naquet read the speech 
which the General meant to deliver. It repeated his former 
charges against “the Parliamentarian Government,” and his 
assurances that his only ambition is to establish in France a 
true Republic. General Boulanger, after consultation with the 
colleagues who proceeded to Brussels to confer with him, has 
issued another manifesto to the French people, appealing to 
the Republican electors against the statements made by the 
Procureur-Général in the indictment read in the Chamber.— 
The trial of the leaders of the Patriotic League concluded in 
Paris on the 6th, the defendants being acquitted of the charge 
of belonging to a secret society, and condemned to pay 100f. 
fine and costs on the charge of being members of an un- 
authorised society.—On the 4th M. Henri Meilhac, the well- 
known dramatic author, made his formal entry at the French 
Academy, to fil! the vacancy caused by the death of M. Labiche. 
M. Jules Simon was intrusted with the task of complimenting 
the new Academician.—Sir Francis Dillon Bell, Agent-General 
of New Zealand, arrived at Paris on the 5th. He will remain 
until after the opening of the Exhibition, in order to super- 
intend the arrangements of the New Zealand court.—The 
death of the well-known chemist, M. Chevreul, in his 103rd 
year, in Paris, has been announced. 


In the Italian Senate on April 5 Signor Crispi said that 
the account of the death of the Negus of Abyssinia and the 
rout of his army had been confirmed. Italy could, he said, 
readily extend her possessions in Africa, but the Government 
had no intention of allowing itself to be drawn on by the 
prospect of an easy operation, and any such proceeding would 
have to be well considered. 

The Emperor and Empress of Germany paid a visit to the 
Duchess of Edinburgh on April 3; and in the evening went to 
the railway station to receive the Empress Frederick and the 
Princesses on their arrival from Kiel. On the 4th the Empress 
Frederick, with her daughters and the Duchess of Edinburgh, 
went to Potsdam and visited the vault of the Emperor 
Frederick in Friedenskirche, returning to Berlin at noon. 
The Empress Frederick visited the Dowager Empress Augusta ; 


and next day her Majesty lunched with the Hereditary Prince 
and Princess of Saxe-Meiningen. On the 8th, the Empress 
Frederick and her daughters lunched with their Imperial 
Majesties. The Court has gone into a fortnight’s mourning 
for the death of the Duchess of Cambridge. Prince Christian 
of Schleswig-Holstein, with his son Prince Albert, has arrived 
at Berlin on a visit to their Imperial Majesties. 

The Emperor of Austwia returned to Budapest on April 5. 
We hear from Vienna that the Upper House of the Reichsrath 
has adopted, in its entirety, on second and third readings, the 
Army Bill as amended by the Hungarian Diet. 

The Teheran Correspondent of the Daily News states that 
the Persian Government has ceded the fortress of Kelat Nadir 
to Russia. 

Extensive prairie fires, driven before the high winds, have 
caused great destruction of property in Dakota. Several 
villages have been destroyed, and lives have been lost. 

The members of the Victoria Legislative Assembly were 
sworn in on April 8, and the Hon. M. H. Davies was re-elected 
Speaker. The House subsequently adjourned until June. 

Explaining the Ministerial programme in the New South 
Wales Parliament, Sir H. Parkes said the current Session would 
be devoted principally to the consideration of a Bill to amend 
the Land Act. Next Session Parliament would be asked to 
pass a comprehensive measure of local government and to 
amend the existing electoral law. As the House had decided 
in favour of the removal of the duties on butter, bacon, &c., he 
supposed that the Government would have in the near future 
to propose new taxation. The Premier's statement was well 
received.—Splendid rains are falling throughout New South 
‘Wales, and the drought has broken almost everywhere. 


SAMOA. 


A meeting of the Royal Scottish Geographical Society was 
held on April 8 in Dowell’s Rooms, Edinburgh, Dr. George 
Smith presiding. There was a crowded attendance. A copy 
of the letter sent by Mr. Stanley to the secretary of the Royal 
Geographical Society in London, and dated Sept. 1, was read. 
Dr. George A. Turner, Glasgow, then read a paper on 
Samoa. He said Apia possessed a considerable number of 
good stores, principally British, German, and American, three 
or four hotels, and an English Protestant and a French 
Catholic church, and schools in connection with both of 
them. At Malua, twelve miles from Apia, was the site of the 


—— 


training -college of the London Missionary Society 
college was commenced forty-five years ago, It Pe D 
on by two resident European tutors and one assistant mn 
tutor. The students, who usually numbered about a h 

had to pass an examination before admission and u podred, 
four years’ training. The majority of them were ma ndergo q 
special classes for the students’ wives were held, Tl Hes and 
estate, which contained 300 acres, was worked by the ae € 
and was quite enough to support the entire college ats udents, 
With the exception of the salaries of the tutors, the eutitcanen 
was self-supporting. It was no exaggeration to say oe 
tenths of the education which the Samoan race of the wine: 
day possessed had been imparted to it by the native Fibs a: 
trained at that institution. The Samoans were oo 
nominal Christians. The census of 1875 gave the follo 
as the number of adherents to the different denominat; Be 
The London Missionary Society, 26,493 ; Weslevans 477% 
Roman Catholics, 2852 ; and 126 who professed to be Mor a 
The trade with America was much smaller than idee 
Britain or Germany; but it was increasing, By far 
largest quantity of produce in the country was ae aie 
cotton. Copra was the kernel of the ripe cocoanut sli a be 
dried in the sun. ae 


tie 

This 
farried 
Samoan 


ons, 
ther 


The following are the lecture arrangements at ; 
Institution after Easter:—Dr. Jean Paul Richte 
Lectures on “The Italian Renaissance Painters - their associ 
ations, their education, and their employments” (with ae 
trations) ; Professor E. Ray Lankester, Four Lectures aa 
“Some Recent Biological Discoveries” ; Mr. Eadweard M ta 
bridge, of Pennsylvania, Two Lectures on “ BF 
Animal Locomotion in 


he Royal 
T, Three 


The Sci 

: its Relation to Design in eee 
(illustrated by the Zoopraxiscope) ; Professor Dewar 
Five Experimental Lectures on ‘ Chemical Affinit ae 
Mr. Joseph Bennett, Four Lectures on the “ Origin ye 
Development of Opera in England” (with musical illus 
trations) ; Professor W. Knight, of St. Andrew’s, Three Lectures 
on: I. “The Classification of the Sciences, Historica] aud 
Critical” ; II. “Idealism and Experience, in Philosophy el 
Literature”; III. Idealism and Experience, in Art and Life” 
(the Tyndall Lectures). The Friday evening meetings will he 
resumed on May 3, when a discourse will be given by Sir 
Henry Roscoe, M.P., on Aluminium; succeeding discourses 
will probably be given by Professor Dewar, Professor Silvanus 
P. Thompson, the Rev. 8. J. Perry, Professor D. Mendeleet 
Mr. A. Geikie, Mr. C. V. Boys, and other gentlemen. : 


NEW WORKS (OR ECT LON: 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “JULIET.” 
MS. SEVERN. By MARY E. CARTER. 
In8 vols., crown 8yo. 

A NEW NOVEL ay THE AUTHOR OF “NEAR 
NEIGHBOURS.” 

THE COUNTRY COUSIN. ByF.M.PEARD. 


Author of “The Rose Garden,” &c.. In 3 vols., crown 


By 
Special 


BLACK. Also 
WEAVINGS. 


8yoO. 

A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ A GREAT 

TREASON.” 
ASTERS OF, THE WORLD. 

AVE MARY A. M. HOPPUS (Mrs. Alfred Marks). 
crown 8vo. Suits 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “YOUNG MISTLEY.” | gol 

HE PHANTOM FUTURE. By H. 8. | Ireland. 

MERRIMAN, In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BEYOND 


obtained 
By 


In 8 yols., 


Parcels 


SPEARMAN’S SERGES. 


HE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Pure INDIGO DYE, ROYAL NAVY BLUE, WOADED 
in all other 
Low quotations. 
sells SPEARMAN’S renowned Serges ; they can only be 
direct 
PLYMOUTH. No material manufactured is so useful 
for Ladies’ Autumn and Winter Wear, or Gentlemen's 
Send for patterns and select at home for your- 
sarriage paid in Great Britain and 

Goods packed for export at lowest freights, 


SPEARMAN & SPEARMAN, PLYMOUTH, 


Royal 
Appointment. 


‘ein! x = 


colours and FANCY 


No draper or tailor | yeyjtaple Liqueur. 


from SPEARMAN, SPHARMAN, Son aren 


LUXARDOS. 
Excelsior Brand.- Of all Wine and 
Shipped by 


G. LUXARDOS, Zara, DALMATIA. 


GREGORY’S PATENT INVISIBLE 


HAIR-CURLER. 


The MOST PERFECT EVER INVENTED, 


ZARA. 


The best and cheapest. Made in all 
shades to match the hair. Soft and 
pliable. Simple in construction, Will 


not break the hair or hurt the head, 
THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 
6 Curlers, in Handsome Metal Case, 64, 


OF ALU HATRDRESSERS AND DEALERS, 
Wholesale—-51, Frith-street, Soho, W. 


(7ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES, 


An Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks at 


USE 


Bd Y 


STHER DENISON. 
4 SERGEANT, Author of “No Saint,” &c, In 3 vols. 
crown 8vo, 
Richarp BENTLEY and Soy, New Burlington-street. 


RECALL.” 
By ADELINE 


pAaerzis Pada aU od BR: BB, 
ENGLISH EDITION, 
M 
2/6 per gross, 
. Goupil and Co, ee 
ional in tone and has no rival 
cither in Europe or Amer 
per copy, to be li tall Bookstalls and of all New 
Sole Agents throughout the World, B 
2/6 per gross 
BROAD, 


with the public. 


These strong useful Pens are meeting with great favour 


PERRY & CO., Limited, Holborn-Viaduct, London. 


& 


ave weak.’—Sir Charles A, Cimeron, M.D. 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Do A ae 


To secure this Article, please ask for 
“Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 


LU ae especially adapted to those whose digestive organs 


reduced prices sent free on application to 
JOHN WALKER, 77, Cornhill; and 230, Regent-street, 


(COBEQUE BANK, Limited. Established 1873. 
4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall; City Branch, 3, George- 
yard, Lombard-street, Great convenience to travellers, 
Cheques cashed every where. 


HIRTS.—FORN’S EUREKA.— The most 
perfect fitting made.”"— Observer, Gentlemen de- 
sirous of purchasing shirts of the best quality should 
try Ford’s Bureka, 


HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA. Six for 40s, 
Illustrated Price - Lists and Directions for Self- 
Measure free by post,—R. FORD and CO.,, 41, Poultry. 


8 


“LIMITED, 


Sold by all Stationers. United Kingdow. 
WHOLESALE— 


Reduced Prices. 


TEW AND POPULAR NOVELS 
PUBLISHED BY HURST AND BLACKETT. 
Now ready at all the Libraries. 
A SOCIAL HERETIC. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


30 to 34, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
Subseriptions opened at any date for all parts of the 
Prospectuses Postage Free. 
Surplus Copies of all the Best Books on Sale at greatly 


Parcels Shipped at lowest rates to all parts of the world. 
Lists Postage Free. 


~ HIRTS.—PATTERNS of w  French- 

h Printed SHIRTINGS in eyery variety of colours and 
styles for making the Improved Hureka Shirt, free 
by post. 


GHIRT'S._ FORD'S EUREKAS, 30s., 40s. 
K the half-dozen. Celebrated for fit, durability, and 
appearance, All douhle-stitched, 
RICHARD FORD and CO., 41, Poultry. 


QHigts —OLD SHIRTS REFRONTED, 
k ¥ and eollar handed, fine linen, three for ¢ 
supe 7s, Gd. ; extra fine, 9s. Send three (not 


with cash. Returned ready for use, carriage paid. 
KR. FORD and CoO.,, 41, Poultry, London. 


By I. ASHWORTH TAYLOR Saperecom 


CRUISE _ to 


visiting the North Cape to see the Midnight Sun. The 


NORWAY, 


HOOCPING-COUGH. 


and U. ASHWORTH TAYLOR, Authors of “ Allegiance,” | Orient Company will despatch their large full-powered steain- 


eaten ae fran yols. ELEANOR MARY MARSH Bile Cao 8876 pore register, et 2 a from CROUP. 
SAVED AS BY F ree ap! N y. ARSH. | London on June 13 for Christiania, Bergen, Gudvangen , 
: 3 vols. Molde, Naes, Trondhijent, Dromed, North Cape, Hammerfest, ROCHE'S HERBAL EMBROCATION, 
3 VTAKENIN A IN R » | Lerwick, arriving in London on July 10. SS 7 
TO ee eee coer spied ies ies 9. The Chimborazo is fitted with the electric light, hot and | TT.HE celebrated effectual cure without 
GRAHAM ASPEN, PAINTER. By GEORGE HALSE, | ©°!d baths, &c. Cuisine of the highest order. internal medicine. Sole Wholesale Agents, W. 


Managers—F. Green and Co., 13, Fenchurch-avenue; 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON and Co.,5, Fenchurch-avenue, London, 
E.C. For further particulars apply to the latter firm, or to the 
West-End agents, GRINDLAY and Co., 55, Parliament-st., 5,W. 


EVERY 


EDWARDS and SON, 157, Queen Victoria-street, London, 
whose names are engraved on the Government Stamp, 
Sold by most Chemists. Price 4s. per Bottle. 


[x 


Author of “ Weeping Ferry,” &c. 2 vols. 
BARCALDINE. By VERE CLAVERING, Author of 

“A Modern Delilah.” 3 vols. 1 
MISTRESS BEATRICH COPE; or, Passages in th 

Life of a Jacobite’s Daughter. By M. E. LE CLERC, 2 g. 


Hurst and BLacKEr’, Limited, 13, Great Mariborough-st.— \LOBE..—-KING RICHARD. ITI. 


\HILBLAINS, CHAPS, AND 
J TAGHT CUTANEOUS AFFECTIONS are 


oat JT EVENING, at 7.45, Shakspeare’s tragedy, KING CURED by CREME SIMON, recommended hy 

Now ready, Part I., price 7d., of the NEW ISSUE of eee Te ‘ Te of Glo coves 4 ee aa NE ay oe ue Bare ane ae! iS 

+ )x-office open daily Ten to Five.—Mr. HE, D. Pricn, Manager. wady 0 ion, Vhitens and fortifies the 
C{ASSELL S HISTORY OF THE RUSSO- : ; Hl : Pf fe O Skin, to which it imparts a fragrant perfunie, 


TURKISH WAR. With about 400 Illustrations. Bottles, 


With Part I.isgivena LARGE TINTED PRESENTATION 
PLATE. (Complete in 24 Parts.) i 
CASSELL and CoMPANY (Limited), Ludgate-hill, London. 


and gives a yvelvely appearance, 
6d 


43, cl, 
. SIMON, 36, Rue de Provence, I 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfume 


YCEUM. — Sole Lessee, Mr. - HENRY 
IRVING.— MACBETH, TO-NIGHT, at 7.45. Overture, 
7.40.—Macheth, Mr. Henry Irving; Lady Macheth, Miss Ellen 
Ter Box-oftice (Mr, J. Hurst) open 10 to_5. Seats also 
hooked by letter or telegram. Carriages, 11. NOTICE,—This 
Theatre will be CLOSED during the first five nights of next 
week. April 15, 16, 17, 18,and 19. REOPENING on SATURDAY, 
APRIL 20, MACBETH.—LYCEUM. 


THE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL 

AGENCY.—Madame AUBERT introduces English and 
Foreign Governes-es, Visiting Teachers, Companions, Lady 
Housekeepers. MADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS LIST 
and List of Schools, &c., post-free, 34d.—166, Regent-street, W. 


DVICE TO MOTITERS.—Are.you broken 


in your rest by a sick child. suffering with the pain of 
cutting teeth? Go at onee to a chemist and get a bottle of 


NIGHT. 


One Penny, every Saturday, of all Newsagents. 


AMATEUR GARDENING.—Is addressed 
4+ to. Amateur Gardeners exclusively, and consults their 
interests in every particular, with a view to augment their 
peat ea: and lessen their expenses in the practice of Horti- 
culture, 


NOLOURED PLATE GIVEN AWAY. 


/ Office: 148 and 149, Aldersgate-street, Lonion, B.C. 


HE MATRIMONIAL HERALD and 
FASHIONABLE MARRIAGE GAZETTE isthe original 

and only recognised medium for High-class Introductions, 
The largest and most successful Matrimonial Agency in the 
World. Price 3d.; in envelope, 4$d, Address, Evironr, 


FLORILINE. For the Teeth and Breath. 
Is the best Liquid Dentifrice in the world, It thoroughly 
cleanses partially-decayed teeth from all parasites or living 


YREY HAIR.—ALEX, ROSS'S HAIR DYE 


produces a light or dark colour instantaneously ; 3460.5 
by post, 40 stamps.—Of Chemists ; or from a, 
ALEX. ROSS, 21, Lamb's Conduit-street, London, W.-C. 


40, Lainh's Conduit-street, London, W.C. Mrs. ee oon fi Be ee a EE: the =a 
poor sufferer immediately ; it is perfectly harmless; 1t pro- re aA DA OF 
. u duces natural quiet sleep by relicving the child from pain; POWLE S PENNYROYAL and STEBL 
BBEY WILLIS and CO., Wine Merchants. | and the little cherub awakes “as brightasa button.” Be sure PILLS for FEMALES. Sold in Boxes, 18,1$4. and 2s. aw " 
Macrae’s “ F.B.0.” Scotch Whisky, an exquisite blend | and ask fur Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup, and see that of all Chemists, Sent anywhere on receipt of or Sieh ee 
of Highland Mal from the inest Barley Only, Five | “Curtis and Perkins, New York and London,” 130n the outside the LINCOLNand MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG CO., Linco. 
years old, 428, . Catalogues and Samples at 32,Great | wrapper. No mother should be without it. Sold by all Medicine 


Dealers, at 1s, 14d. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED , 
IBITION LONDON ( 


Tower-street, 


THE MOST DELICIOUS, 
NUTRITIVE, 
AND DIGESTIBLE. 


The British Medical 
Journal says :—* Benger’s 
Food has by its excellence 
established a reputation 
of its own.” 


London Medical Record 
says:—‘“It is retained 
when all other Foods are 
rejected.” 

Tins—1s. 6d., 2s, 6d.. and 
5s., of Chemists, &., Every- 
where, 

The Trade supplied by 
all Wholesale Houses. 


KROPP : RAZOR 


WARRANTED PERFECT. NEVER REQUIRES GRINDIN a 
Black Handle, 5s, 6d.; Ivory Handle, 7s. 6d. From all Dealers. 


ADVICE TO DVSPEPTICS. 


“PWIXT PLATE and LIP,” ot 

The common-sense of eating, 

an Tllustrated 72 pp. Book, ath 

With which is incorporated the 2? 
edition of eee 

« ADVIOK TO DYSPEPTI s.7 

Contains Notes on. 

oe eau e en, 4 

*hysiology of Digestion, , F 

hes aH e uses Of Indigestion, 

Glossary of Medical Terms. 

Post-free, one stamp, from the 
Publishers, 

46, Holborn Viaduct, London, 2.0 


GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N., says 
of Alleock’s Porous Plasters :—* Ten times more sensible 
and better than so-called pain-killers,” 


ASK FOR 


ALLCOCK’S, 


and let n> explanation or solicitation induce 
you to accept a substitute. 


Sold in various sizes, 1s. 15d. and upwards, 
of all Chemists and Medicine Dealers. 
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Ga JOHN BENNETT, 


h & Clock Manufacturers. 


Wate 


‘SIR JOHN BENNETT 


OU &S CHEAPBIDE EC. 


if 


’ 
-Phe “STR -sORN.” A 
STANDARD GOLD KEYLESS 3}-PLATE 
ETER WATCH, accurately timed for all 
in thirteen actions. In massive 18-carat 
m richly cm lazoned. Free and safe per 
ENNETT, 65, Cheapside, London. 


£30, £40 Presentation Watches. 


tion emblazoned for Nobiemen, Gentle- 


£20, 
Arms and Inserip' 
men, and others. 


° . 

£25 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8 Bells. 
Tn oak or mahogany. With bracket and shield, Three 

Guineas extra, Estimates for Turret Clocks, 

ee 

5 SILVER KEYLESS 
£5 Sx ENGLISH LEVER WATCH. A fine 
vte Rnglish Keyless Lever, jewelled, chronometer balance, 
1 nl CHEAPEST WATCH EVER PRODUCED. 
Air, damp, und dust tight. 


GOLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY, 
10 —In return for £10 NOTH, 
£ x free and safe per post, a LADY'S GOLD 
KEYLESS WATC perfect for time, beauty, and work- 
manship, with keyle 


‘tion, air, damp, and dust tight, 
FOR 30s. a strong WEDDING RING 


of GUINEA GOLD and an 18-carat KEEPER, forwarded 
by return of post, on 


receipt of size and cash at 
65, CHEAVSIDE, E.C. 


QILVER WATCHES, from £2. 
WATCHES, from £5. 


Illustrated Catalogues post-free. 


EVERY KIND OF JEWELLERY. 


GOLD 


N’'S LINKS, SOLITAIRES, STUDS, &c. 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, &JEWELLERY 
promptly and skilfully repaired. Estimates given, 
including carriage. 


Sir JOHN BENNETT (Limited), 
65 & 64, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


En sortant descén' souventlecceur. . . al’envers; 
le prenais des medecines, effet: une horrible grimace ..: 
otre Eau d’Ambert scuic me le remet 4 Vendroit.” 


Ad. D’AMBERT is the great French remedy for 
NDIGESTION, SPASMS, DYSPEPSIA, BILLOUS HEADACHES, 
and all ABDOMINAL PAINS. 

ady Constance Howard writes :—“I have great, 
pieaanto in testifying to the excellence of EAU IAMBERT 
or indigestion, No one should be without it, its effects are 
marvellous.” 

F ae LADIES, —in cases of irregularity, two dessert- 
soon Ws in half a tumbler of hot water and will he 
oa thoroughly effective. Price 1s. 14d. anc 1. every- 
Where; or Hau d'Ambert Co,, 32, Fenchurch-street 


roy ARE NOT SAFE WITHOUT IT. 


Tr, 
v 


§9ZODONT, the Fragrant Liquid Dentifrice, is a 


hotant 
and Beanian! Preparation of wondrous efficacy in Preserving 
tendering them: : plc Rescuing them from Decay, and 
of Which all pas hite as Alabaster. It is a Toilet Luxury 
conutiunicate nud avail themselves, The unpleasant odour 

ated to the breath hy catarrh, bad teeth, &e., is 


entirely hy; i 
Pri oby tated by this fragrant and salutary antiseptic. 
“86d. Sold everywhere, 


GOLDSMITHS' ALLIANCE) 


SILVER AND BEST SILVER-PLATED MANUFACTURERS, 
and 32,-CORNHILIG LONDON, =.C. 


‘BASPINALLS 


QUEEN ANNE 
PATTERN. 


Full Size. 


SILVER TEA AND COFFEE SERVICE, 800z., at 10s. 6d., £26 8s. 


Write for Illustrated Pamphlet, which is sent gratis and post-free, 


Composed 
entirely of 
vegetable and aro-'§ 
matic powders; and its 
ia absolutely harmlese. 
fay be taken without inconvenience 
by children. aged people, and those of weak 
constitutions, 1 Itisvery 


agreeable to the taste, and may be easy taken. 


Wholesale Depot for the United Ki : 
BURBIDGES. & Co., 16, Coleman 8t., ses en a ti 
Chemists & Druggists. Price 2/6 per Bot. Paris, 6, Avenue Vittoria. 9 


TRAVELLING 
BAGS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
FOR LADIES, 
very roomy, in Morocco, 
fitted complete, 42s., 63s. ; 
lined Silk, and with Silver 
Fittings, 84s. ; with Silver 
and Ivory Fittings, 105s., 
as illustration. The best 
value ever offered. 
FOR GENTLEMEN, 

in Morocco, or in Hide 
Leather,Gladstone pattern, 
fitted complete, 42s., G3s., 
84s., 105s. 

A large selection of fitted 


Bays, for Ladies and Gentle- 
men, from 2 to 20 guineas, 


GLADSTONE BAGS, HAND 
BAGS, WAIST BAGS, &c. 


PARKINS 
AND GOTTD, 


SUPERB 
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PARKINS 1] 
ano GOTTOS 
$550. BAG 


MOROCCO SILK LINED - 
CATALOGUE OF, BAGS POST FREE 


A CHOICE. OF 500 


i 


In Is. Tins. 
DAYID CHALLEN, LoNDOY, N., 
Sole Consignee, 


“FAULKNER? 


ENOWWN all over 
muke> 


SPANISH CRYSTALS. 


IMPOSSIBLE. 


CELEBRATED DIAMONDS. 


DETECTION 


the WORLD as the FINEST STONES ever Produced. 


These Magnificent Stones are set 
E 


liancy and lustre are most maryel- 
lous, and equal to BRILLIANTS 


WORTH TWENTY GUINEAS, 


Scrrw Ear- 
KINGS; 218, 


f 25s. SCARF PIN beautifully finished. 
Smaller, 10s., 3s, | Single-stone ay from seis 
16s. Smaller, . per carf Pins, Shirt Studs, 
te es pendants ecklets, &c., 308. to £20, 


Ditto, with Stud to 
Wires, ab Match, 
same Price, 8s, and 10s. 


Much worn for Court and other 
occasions. Testimonials from all 
parts of the World. These stones 
are daily gaining great reputation 
throughout the World, and have 
been awarded Three Prize Medals 
from the Great Exhibitions. 

The Public are earnestly invited 
to INSPECT our marvellous selec- 
tion now ON VLEW. whichastonishes 
all Visitors. Catalogues post-free. 

NoricK.— These stones cannot 
possibly be had elsewhere at any 
price, and are only to be obtained 
the SOLE IMPORTER and 
NUFACTURER, 


ARTHUR O FAULKNER, 
REGENT - STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


“SZI 
‘HOOOU TNUOSLUD 


Broocn, 30s. Smaller, 25s., 21s., 15s. Y 
MA 


RESECT POISONOUS SUBSTITUTES. 
Sold at all respectante Shops and Stores ; or m Tins, post-free, 
1s, 6d. and 33, For Baths, ls, 9d, and 3s. 6d. Post-free from 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL WORKS, LONDON. §.E, 
COLOUR REE. 


CARDS F 


167, 


Established 1860. 
Two Doors from Burlington-street, 


Diamonds, or Pmeralds 
and Diamonds, or 
Sapphires and Liamond. 


| 275. Set with Ruby and 


Pretty Brooow, with Crystals or Pearl 
Centres, 153, 


. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


(BREAKFAST). 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with 
a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 


Made simply with Boiling Water or Milk, 


Sold only in Packets by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS and CO, 
Somceopathic Chemists, London. 


SPECIALITES ror COVERING 


Thin Partings, 


MELE, Nn Partialor Complete 
NM//ZZ, N 
WZ \\) Baldness, 


and Grey Hair. 
j\ Perfect Imitations 
j of Nature. 
Protection from 
Colds & Neuralgia. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST - FREE, 


Artists also in 


oe LAAT, Gentlemen’s Wigs. 
C. BOND & SON, *‘Scncon Ww. 
QWANBILL BELTS 


(Registered). Price 31s. 6d. 


“Nothing can be better. The Swanbill Silk Elastic Belt isa 


real comfort.’—Court Journal, 


“The Swanbill Belt I recommend to all young mothers, for 


nothing tends toage a woman so muchas the loss of symmetry 
of figure. By attention a woman may almost retain her 
natural maiden form, even though the mother of a large 


family.”—Madame Schild’s Journal. — 
ze of Waist, with P.0.0. on 179, Sloane-street, 


Send Size 
Illustrated Belt and Corset Key post-free. 
ADDLEWYT BOURN EB, 
LADIES' WAREHOUSE, 
174, SLOANE-STREET, BELGRAVIA (late of Piceadilly). 


HALL-MARKED SILVER BRIAR PIPE, 
beautifully engraved or plain, in leather- 
covered case. Free by Parcel Post, 3s. 6d. 
A. W. ABRAHAMS, 29, Edghaston-street, 
Birmingham, 

tase Wholesale Manu- 
————se facturer. Iilus- 
trated Catalogue 
Free. 


CORPULENCY. 
Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, and 
rapidly cure Obesity without semi-starvation dietary, 
&c. “Sunday Times” says :—‘ Mr. Russell's aim is to 
erudicate, to cure the disease, and that his treatment is 
the true one seems beyond all doubt. 
prescribes does not lower but builds up and tones the 
system.” Book, 116 pages (8 stamps). 
F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
27, Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W.C. 


Drawing }-size 


Guaranteed by the use of HUNT’S FAMILY 
PILLS. Large numbers of people in robust 
health can testify to the truth of this assertion, 
having regulated themselves entirely by these 
Pills forover50years. One pill will invariably 
relieve, and a little perseverance radically 
cure, either a Torpid Liver, Costiveness, Indi- 
gestion, Pains in the Back or Head, Influenza 
or Feverish Cold, Rheumatism, Lumbago, Flat- 
ulency or Giddiness. THEY RESTORE BRIGHT- 
NESS TO THE EYE, CLEARNESS TO THE 
COMPLEXION, SHARPNESS TO THE INTEL- 
LECT, AND ENERGY TO BOTH MIND AND 
BODY. To Ladies they are invaluable. Sold 
everywhere, in boxes, 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. Whole- 
sale Agents, WILCOX & CO., 239, Oxford Street, 
London ; post free. 


TORPID LIVER 


Positively cured by 
these Little Pills. 


They also relieve Dis- 
tress from Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, and Too 
Hearty Eating. A per- 
fect remedy for Dizzi- 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness, Bad Taste in the 
Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
Pain in the Side, ete. 
They regulate the 
Bowels and _ prevent 

aud Piles. The smallest and 


Constipation 
easiest to take. 40in a phial. Purely Vegetable, 
and do not grips or purge, but by their gentle 
action please all who use them. Established 


1856. Standard Pill of the United States. In 
phials at 1s.14d. Bold by all Chemists, or sent 
by post, 

Illustrated pamphlet free. British Depot, 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C, 


The medicine he | 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


APRIL 18, 1989 


LIGHEBROWN COD LIVER OIL 


Incontestably proved by Thirty Years’ Universal Medical Experience to be 
THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. . 


Dr. PROSSER JAMES, 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital. 

“Dr. DE JONGH’S Oil contains the whole of the active 
ingredients of the remedy, and is easily digested. Hence 
its value, not only in Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, 
but in a great number of cases to which the Profession is 
extending its use.” 

JOSEPH J. POPE, Esq., M.R.C.S., 

Late Staff-Surgeon, Army, India. 

“The value of ‘hydro-carbons’ in all debilitated states 
of the system is now becoming thoroughly recognised. 
DR. DE JONGH’s Oil places in every one’s reach a reliable 
and valuable remedy.” 


Dr. THOMAS NEDLEY, 
Physician to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

“The most uniformly pure, the most palatable, and 
the most easily retained by the stomach, is Dr. DE 
JonGu’s Light-Brown Oil. I have habitually prescribed 
it in cases of Pulmonary Consumption, with very beneficial 
results.” 
LENNOX BROWNE, Esq., F.R.C.S.E., 

Senior Surgeon, Central London Throat Hospital. 

“The, action of DR. DE JONGH’s Oil has proved, in 
my own experience, particularly valuable in many 
eases of Weakness of the Singing and Speaking Voice, 
dependent on Bronchial or Laryngeal Irritation.” 


Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists. 
Sole Consignees-ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 210, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
CAUTION.—Resist mercenary attempts to recommend or substitute inferior kinds, 


UMBRELLAS, 


PATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURE! 
STERLING IMPROVEMENTS IN UERELLARR 


PARACON 


TRADE MARKS: 


PO O-9-F-0-0-0-4-4--08 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limiteg 
added to their celebrated 
decided improvements 
Letters Patent) which 
Stability and greater 
Umbrella. 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited 
facture the Steel specially tor mil 
their frames and are thus able to 
provide exceptional quality at 
merely nominal price over ‘inferiop 
makes. 
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THe BEST REMEDY ror INDIGESTION 


NORTON’S 


oe : = 


CAMOMILE PILLS 


Are confidently recommended as cw simple but certain 
remedy for 


INDIGESTION, 


See Testimonial, selected from hundreds -— 

“* Croydon, 1885, 
“ Having been a sufferer from I ndigestion 
for many years, I am happy to say that I 
have at last not only been relieved but 
perfectly cured by using Norton's Pills, 
and confidently recommend them to all 

suffering from the same. 
“J. Wiixrnson,” 


For other Testimonials, see Monthly Magazines, 
SoLp. EVERYWHERE, price ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 1s, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S LINEN 
COLLARS AND CUFFS, 


COLLARS: Ladies’ 8-fold, from 3s. 6d, per 
doz. Gent’s 4-fold, from 4s. 11d, per doz, 


CUFFS: For Ladies, Gentlemen, and 
Children, from 5s. 11d. per doz. 


Price-Lists and Samples, post-free, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, 


TRADE 


The Perfumed Realms of Blora. 


Fair Flora, the Goddess of Flowers, one day 
Had summoned her legions around ; 

And thus she addressed them in sweet, mellow tones: 
““My wishes let echo resound ; 5 : 

"Pis my wish to distil from each heautiful flower, 
That peeps from the dew-spangled scene, 

The choicest, the sweetest, the richest of scents, 
And such as are fit for a Queen.” 


Then the beautiful rose raised its sweet-tinted head, 
And the violet crept from its bed ; 

The jessamine, sweetbriar, lavender, too, 
Their fragrance around her now shed. 

“Now list,” said fair Flora ; and waying her hand, 
A change came around that fair scene : 

For, hubbling aloft from a fountain of flowers, 
Came gushing the sweet “‘ FLORILINE.” 


FLORILINE 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH 


Is the hest Liquid Dentifrice. 
Cleanses the Teeth, 

Hardens the Gums, 

And purifies the Breath. 


Preserves the Teeth by 
Removing parasites, and 
Renders them pearly white. 
Price 2s. 6d. per Bottle, in case. 


Of all Chemists and Perfumers. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG CO. (Limited), 
33, FARRINGDON-ROAD, LONDON. 


ADAMS'S 


FURNITURE 
POLISH. 


THE OLDEST AND 
BEST. 


“THE QUEEN” 
Feels no hesitation in recommending its use.— 
Dec, 22, 1883. 


Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
Oilmen, &e. 


MANUFACTORY: VALLEY-ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 


This Food should be tried wherever other nourishment has not proved entirely satisfactory. 
It is already Cooked—Requires neither boiling nor straining—Is made in a minute. 


eAllen &? Hanburys 
Infants Food 


A nutriment poontenty adapted to the digestive organs of Young Children, supplying all that is required for the 
Surprisingly beneficial results have attended the use of this Food, which needs 


formation of 
only to be tried to be permanently adopted. 


flesh and bone. 


Medical Testimony and full directions accompany each Tin. Price 6d., 1ésy 28. 58.) and 10s., everywhere. 


IF PEOPLE KNEW 


How speedily every nerve and-muscle in their bodies 
would become strengthened by simply wearing 


HARNESS’ 


ELECTROPATHIC BELT 


they would not lose a moment in procuring one, 
It cures almost all disorders of the Nerves, 
Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys. Those who 
haye any doubt as to its remarkable Properties 
for Restoring Health to the Debilitated 
Constitution, should write at once for Book of 
Testimonials, or call and examine the originals at 
the Institute of the Medical Battery Company, 
Limited, 52, Oxford-street, London, W. (corner of 
Rathbone-place), Advice, free of charge, personally 
or by letter. 


WRITE for a BELT TO-DAY 
before you forget it. 


eetham’s 


SolyceriNne 
eFeumUer 


is the Most Perfect Preparation for Preserving and Beattl- 
fying THE SKIN ever produced. 
ITS BRFROT IN REMOVING ALL 


ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, CHAPS, &e, 
IS ALMOST MAGICAL, 
and by its use THE SKIN is rendered 


SOFT, SMOOTH, AND WHITE, 


and preserved from all the ill-effects of 
FROST, COLD WINDS, and HARD WATER. 


No Lady who values her COMPLEXION should he without 
it at this Season of the Year. If used after Dancing or 
visiting heated apartments, it will be found 


DELIGHTFULLY COOLING and REFRESHING. 
For the NURSERY it Is INVALUABLE, as it is Perfectly Harmless 
«“BEETHAM'S” is the only genuine 
BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS. 
Bottles, 1s., 28. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. 
SoLE MAKERS: 4 
M. BEETHAM and SON, Chemists, CH ELTENHAAM 


ED, PINAUD 


PARIS, 37, B*destrashoue 
"s Celebrated Perfumes 


FDL PINAU Meee creo |e 


FD PINAUD® KORA SOM 


The best soap knows, 


os 
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